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This serenely confident young lady has just stepped from her car. 
She has no fear that her hair was tousled or her gown ruffled 
by unkind breezes, for her car has Fisher No Draft Ventilation, 
latest and greatest contribution to personal appearance 
and comfort — to health and safety. No Draft Ventilation, in 
any weather, provides fresh air without chilling drafts 
on any passenger. In stormy weather it keeps the interior of 
windows and windshield safely fog-free. And in appearance 
it sets the new style — visibly identifies a car as modern. 
Doesn’t all this make it more important than ever for you to 


have a new car — and for that car to have Body by Fisher? 








on GENERAL MOTORS CARS ONLY: 
CHEVROLET - PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE 


BUICK 


+ LASALLE - 


CADILLAC 
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The 
beautiful panel 
is set off by 
natural curv- 
ing motifs like 
cool cascading 

water. 








Te season’s debutante . . . up to date . . . 1933 tempo . . . the CASCADE is TowLe’s 
newest nomination for the “dining hall of fame.” It is an ideal complement to today’s 
table ensembles, yet its classic beauty makes it equally suitable with other periods. 


CASCADE will be open stock for years, as other TOWLE Sterling patterns are today which 
were brought out as long ago as the 1890s. 


CASCADE carries on the unbroken ToWLE tradition of fine craftsmanship that dates back 
to 1690 in Newburyport, Massachusetts. 





LET EMILY POST HELP PLAN YOUR WEDDING 
Emily Post answers dozens of uestions in her delight- 


16-PIECE SET ONLY $37.35* 











aaa 
4 KNIVES, medium size 4 SALAD FORKS ie oo 
4 FORKS, medium size 4 TEA SPOONS Fa Toute si ocpeniche, Newbury Otte bog 
ass., lept. M- vf enciose 15 cents for Em. y 

30-PIECE SET ONLY $64.00* Posts" Bridal rans be ding Cuscoms” = 
12 TEA SPOONS 6 KNIVES, medium size Makers of STERLING only— with unbroken craft ‘nd or’ Hokie panera, POS Lf Cascade 

6 SALAD FORKS 6 FORKS, medium size a = Name. [4 

©ERiaiaiidis ceneee be qucssneced traditions SINCE 1690 in Newburyport, Mass. ‘Addo 



































If after the summer holidays you are viewing your winter quar- 





ters with a coldly critical eye, perhaps some of the articles 
shown on these pages will prove to be just the right stimulant 
for reviving your jaded rooms. And here, too, are suggestions 
for gilts which will gladden the heart of the October bride. 
Please send your orders direct to the shops, whose addresses 
are given for your convenience. 


‘ What to give the October 
“<= bride is now a problem to many 
people, and here are three suggestions 
that may help to solve it. The tea 
caddy, 4” high, is a beautifully hand- 
made piece of silver and so nicely 
proportioned that it will hold its own 
in combination with any type of tea 
service. The price is $23.00 and, 
though this makes a constantly useful 
gift, it is one that is apt to be over- 
looked in outfitting the tea tray. 
Another useful gift is the tea strainer 
with lyre-type handle, 714” long from 
tip to tip, which fits into the very lovely 
little silver bowl 234” in diameter. 
The price of the strainer alone is 
$8.05, and the bowl, which will also 
serve in other capacities, is $6.05. 
All these pieces are individually 





made by expert craftsmen and have 
that unmistakable charm that hand work 
alone can produce. Prices quoted 
include postage @ Society of Arts and 
Crafts, 38 Newbury Street, Boston. 





‘ZF If you want to give a girl a 
“== present which will raise you to 
exalted heights in her estimation, just 
send her one of these little traveling 
cases full of fascinating cosmetic ac- 
cessories which will make her feel 
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like the Queen of Sheba, and the 
envy of all her friends. The case itself 
is 714" x 13” in size, and 3%” deep, 
and is covered in a royal blue suede 
cloth, while inside the daintily con- 





trasting lining is of peech-colored 
enamel, and the inner lid is lined with 
a mirror of excellent quality. But the 
contents, girls, the contents! Here in 
containers of distinguished simplicity 
you will find cleansing cream in a 
black glass jar with a chromium cover, 
black and ivory boxes of complexion 
and toilet powder, and four flat flasks 
which hold cologne Lotus d'Or, sun- 
burn oil, a facial lotion, and /ait pour 
le teint. There is also a cake of 
delicate soap done up in silver paper. 
The price of the traveling case com- 
plete is $12.50, sent express collect @ 
Lentheric, 761 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 


) If you are looking for a stun- 
ning gift for a person interested 

in modern design, nothing could be 
better than this decorative desk set 
made specially for House Beautiful 
readers from the smartest of all modern 
materials at the moment — cork. 
The striking feature of the set is its 














utter simplicity; it is developed in 
plain rectangular shapes which are al- 
most architectural, with strips of simu- 
lated tortoise shell and narrow gold 
bands for decorations. The flat writing 
pad is 12” x 20” in size, and has a 
matching pen tray. There are also a 


flat cigarette tiene with an accompany- 
ing match container, and a box for 
stamps, rubber bands, clips, and such. 
The sturdy wastebasket made of wood 
is also covered to harmonize with the 
other pieces. The price of the set 
complete is $25.00, but the pieces 
may be bought singly, priced as 
follows: wastebasket, $8.50; cigarette 
and match boxes together, $6.00; pen 
tray, $3.75; combination box for 
stamps, etc., $5.50; and writing pad, 
$5.00, all sent postpaid @ Daniel 
Watson, 310 East 31st Street, N. Y. C. 


Attractive ceiling fixtures for 
halls and bathrooms are always 
difficult to find, but these new mirror- 
glass fixtures are, | think, particularly 
good-looking and have the advantage 
of reflecting an extra amount of light 




















from whatever bulb is used. The fix- 
tures, of 14’ mirror glass, heavily 
felted on the back, are made to fit 
any standard 314” box, and, for new 
work, may be ordered without the 
screw holes, though the screws are 
recommended for installation in old 
ceilings. The star-shaped fixture meas- 
ures 71” across and costs $4.50; the 
7’ circle with engraved stars is $4.00, 
and a 6” plain circle may be had for 
$3.50. These prices include postage, 
but no bulbs or wiring @ /ndustrial 
Arts Shop, 65 Beacon Street, Boston. 


os 
a Nothing could be better for 
“= buffet suppers than this serving 
wagon which has a sturdy frame of 
mahogany, or may be in any color 
enamel you prefer, with silent rubber- 
tired wheels which allow the chauffeur 
to steer it expertly in any desired 
direction. The alluring part of the in- 
vention, however, is the chromium- 
lined, round-cornered tray compart- 
ments at top and bottom which are 
water- and: spot-proof, and enable 


you to serve either hot or cold re- 
freshments from them with equal ease. 
These trays are part of the table, not 
removable, so there is no danger of 
their tipping and spilling the contents. 
Please also notice the chafing dish of 
shining chromium standing on the 
upper tray of the serving wagon, with 
a windshield to keep drafts from the 
alcohol burner. The set is 1014” 
across and, complete, costs $18.35. 
The serving wagon is 1834” wide by 
30” long, and stands 30” high. The 
price in mahogany is $19.75, and in 
any color enamel $22.50. A\ll arti- 
cles will be shipped express collect 
@ Hammacher, Schlemmer & Com- 
pany, 145 East 57th Street, N. Y. C. 
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cubes efficiently are increas- 
ingly in demand, and the sterling- 
silver ones here shown are of very 
practical design. They measure 41/0” 


’ 





long and may also be had with a 
perforated design on the sides of the 
handle. The larger tongs are designed 
for sandwiches or bacon and are so 
much more convenient than the 
ordinary implements for chasing bacon 
around a platter that their use should 
be encouraged. These tongs measure 
714" long and cost $5.50. The ice 
tongs, with either plain or perforated 
handle, may be had for $5.25 each, 
and these prices include postage @ 
Gebelein, 79 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


F) There is nothing better than a 
‘wall bracket with containers 
for ivy or trailing vines for adding a 
touch of living interest to a room. 
Here is an imported Italian model 
which you will be able to use in many 
interiors with excellent effect. A pair 
of these brackets would look very well 
if you placed one on either side of a 
mirror or large picture over your 
mantel, while a single bracket would 
add a decorative touch to a hallway, 
or against some narrow panel where a 
picture would not be effective. The 
bracket is 16” tall, over all, and has 








three graceful wrought-iron leaves 
against the wall with two containers in 
the form of iridescent glass globes for 
vines or flowers. The width over all 
is 14’’, and the round openings for the 
globes are 414” across. The price is 
$3.50, postpaid @ Grace L. Merritt, 
157 West 105th Street, N. Y. C. 


A New York decorator has 

recently said that no room is 
satisfying without a bit of something 
Oriental in it, and this tea set with the 
fascinating design of the ‘Thousand 
Wise Men’ is my choice for the 
‘something Oriental’ which you may 





Tongs that will handle ice 








need this fall. The set consists of six 
7%" plates, six delicate cups and 
saucers, and a covered teapot, 
creamer, and sugar bowl. The vertical 
and horizontal bands are in rich 
greens, scarlet, blue, black, and yel- 
low, with a tiny all-over design in 
gold, and above the vertical bands 
there are three horizontal spaces 
decorated with the minute heads of 
the ‘Wise Men’ who give the china 
its name. The set in the picture was 
photographed on the centrepiece of a 
luncheon set made of practically in- 
destructible Chinese woven straw. 


These sets are very practical and labor- 
saving for breakfast and luncheon 
use, and their staunch simplicity has 
a charm of its own. The set as shown 
consists of a 21’’-round centrepiece, 





six 1034” mats, and six 814” mats. 
Sets with a similar number of pieces, 
but oblong in shape, may be ordered 
if you prefer. The price of the Ori- 
ental tea set, postpaid, is $8.50, and 
the woven straw luncheon set, also 
postpaid, is $2.00 @ Gunn & Latch- 
ford, Inc., 323 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 


Tradition says that George 
Washington brought out the 
first two handkerchief maps of Wash- 
ington in order to advertise the sale 
of lots in the new Federal City. These 
old squares of faded linen are now 
extremely rare, but the National 
Capital Park and Planning Commis- 
sion, Frederic A. Delano, Chairman, 
has just brought out a new and up- 
to-date handkerchief map, designed 
by Mildred Burrage and printed by 
F. Schumacher and Company of New 
York. These handkerchiefs are to 
be sold for the benefit of the George 
Washington Memorial Parkway Fund 
to help finish the Parkway, now com- 
pleted to Mount Vernon, by con- 
tinuing it to the Great Falls of the 
Potomac, a region of remarkable 
natural beauty which should be pre- 
served for the nation. The handker- 
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The House of Fine Linens 


and Home Treasures 





These Comfortables of all silk 


satin and pure lambs’ wool are 
replicas of a costlier handmade 
type. Finished with cord edge in 
self color and dainty stitching. 
Obtainable in Rose, Blue, Orchid, 
Gold, Green, Peach or reversible 
combinations. Sample swatches 
on request 


Size 72 x 84 inches — 


$13.75 


Mail orders carefully filled 





MeGibbon 


49 East 57th Street, N. Y. 
Bet. Park & Madison Aves. 











Copper Kitchen 
Aristocrats 





These Fine French Baking Dishes 


are made of copper and lined with pure block tin — 
the only metal which will not oxidize in the process 
of cooking. Will not affect the flavor of foods in any 
way. Can also be used for serving baked fish, game, 
vegetables, etc. Made in five sizes —- oval and round 
shapes. Oval, size 11%” long by 744” wide — $6.70 
(plus postage). Write for circulars describing these 
Baking Dishes and other Copper and Tin Cooking 
Dishes. 


Prompt Attention Given To Mail Orders 
BAZAR-FRANCAIS 


CHARLES R. RUEGGER, INC. 
666 Sixth Avenue, New York City 







The Newest 
Toilet Set 


Delightful Empire three- 
piece toilet set with 24-kazat 
gold-plated edge and handle 
guaranteed. Back comes in 
black, ivory or blue— which- 
ever you prefer— with miniature center. 
Mirror of fine beveled glass, brush bristles of 
excellent quality. Gold sets are new, very 
decorative, and require no cleaning. Let us 
send this new set. Money refunded should it 
fail to please. 


$5.50 Postpaid 
Daniel Low & Company 


304 Essex Street 


May we send you our new catalog Nov. 1st? 


Salem, Mass. 





A MIRROR 
WORTH 
OWNING 


A decorative gilt mirror 
appropriate because of 
its size, 34” x 17” 
outside, for use in a 
living room or over a 
table in a hall or din- 
ing room. For your 
own home or for a gift. 


Price $32.00. 
Write for illustration H-1 


FOSTER BROTHERS 
4 Park Square Boston, Mass. 








Folded as Tray 


This ENGLISH FOLDING TABLE 


has three adjustable heights, for breakfast, tea, or 
cocktails, or serving table. It may be obtained in 
any finish or stain or gayly lacquered to match a 
room. Top decorated with old hunting, flower, or 
scenic prints. Size 18%" x 26’, plain oak finish $30, 
decorated $40. Size 16” x 21”, plain oak finish $20, 
decorated $30. 
Express collect 


Sold exclusively by 
ALICE H. MARKS, 19 E. 52nd St., New York 





JARS—shapely and colorful 

have a fascinating interest. 

Send 10c in stamps for 

a brochure of Bird 

Baths, Sun Dials, Vases, 
Benches, etc. 


GALOWAY POFERY 
3220 Walnut Street, Phila. 








INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


ique i in an ii ly vital subject. Progres- 
sive and completely individualized courses for home and pro- 
fession (not an ndamentals logically 
mastered and practically applied. 
Small classes tor earnest students, young and mature. Inter- 
est in the individual. 

Day and evening classes. Reconstruction tuition 

Catalogue outlining Interior Decoration in all its phases 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION 
240 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts 
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HIS interesting screen executed on 
leather portrays the colorful beauty 
of Ancient Venice. 
Write for our catalogue “J.” Select a 
screen for yourself or for that puzzling 
wedding present. Screens at $45 up 


\Venezian Art Screen Co. 
40 Madison Ave., New York, N 
Between 54th and 56th Streets 





Solid brass is always in good 
taste. These polished pieces are 
exceptionally good buys. 

20” Andirons, solid brass, $9.00 pair 


29” Fire-set, solid brass, 4 pieces 
$8.00 


Send for metal ware catalog U-10 
ADOLPH SILVERSTONE 


Oldest Shop in Brasstown. Est. 1898 
21 ALLEN STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 











INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


FOUR MONTHS 
PRACTICAL 
TRAINING COURSE 


Authoritative training in selecting 
and assembling period and modern 
furniture, color schemes, draperies, 
lamp shades, wall treatments, etc. 


Faculty of leading decorators. 
Personal assistance throughout. 
Cultural or Professional Courses. 


Resident Day Classes 
start Oct. 4th - Send for Catalog 5R 


Home Study Course 
starts at once - Send for Catalog 5C 
5 NEW YORK SCHOOL OF = 


S INTERIOR DECORATION 
578 Madison Avenue, New York City 


y 
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Cork & wood beverage tray 
$12.50 





RENA ROSENTHAL 


485 MADISON AVE... NEW YORK CITY 








BENJAMIN FERBER 


Who for many years has specialized in the re- 
production and restoring of antique furniture 


IS NOW OFFERING FOR SALE 
A SUPERIOR FURNITURE WAX 


for the preservation and care of Antiques and 
Fine Furniture. It imparts a durable water- 
proof lustre and will give your things that ‘‘well 
a look at small expense and with little 
effort. 


One Dollar per Jar, Postpaid 
Made and Sold Only by 


BENJAMIN FERBER, inc. 
667 Lexington Avenue New York City 





A BOOK FOR HOME BUILDERS 








160 designs. An almost unlimited variety of 
designs of moderate cost ‘*Homes of Today” 
with plans, interior and exterior views of 
i interest to the home builder. 
Price $2.00. Postage 25c. 
Published by R. L. Stevenson, Architect 
617 Paddock Bidg. Boston, Mass, 





’ T NJ x ~ 

CALLOUSES 
GENTLY FADE AWAY 

A new penetrating agent, com- 
pounded with thin, medicated 
adhesive COMFI- TAPE ends pain 
at once .. . quickly absorbs hard 
growths of Corns, Callouses, Soft 
Corns. No injury to healthy tissue. 
Does away with tired, aching, 
burning feet; you walk, play, dance 
in comfort. Thousands of happy 
users. Big spool of 60 9 ~ inches 
only $1 by mail. If not delighted 
after trying, get full refun 
Comfi-tape Lab., Dept.40, Barkagten, Vermont 





IRISH TWEEDS 


Handwoven in County Wicklow 


What colors do you like? 
Carol Brown, Importer, 104W Myrtle St., Boston 








oo STAIN vew PINE @ 


a es new pine the color, texture and finish of old 
wood in one operation. Send for circular. 
COLONIAL STAIN COMPANY 
157 Federal Street Boston, Mass. 








Don’t miss the 


ATLANTIC $10,000 PRIZE NOVEL 
PEKING PICNIC 
By ANN BRIDGE 
$2.50 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 
8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 
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chiefs, which make delightful table 
covers, are also effective hung on the 
wall like maps, or may be joined to 
form a quilt like the historic one made 
of six of the original handkerchiefs. 
They are printed on a fine quality 
American cotton, and are sunfast and 
washable. They measure 27” square 
and are printed in six charming colors 
—blue, red, brown, jade green, 
orange rust, and aubergine. The 
price is $1.00 each, postpaid @ 
American Civic Association, 901 
Union Trust Building, Washington, D. C. 
Go No breakfast table which does 

™ not include in its setting a pot 


of honey can consider itself really 


well dressed, and this little jar, with 
bees on the outside to prove that it 
contains real honey, is a particularly 
attractive container. It is the best 
Lenox china in a lovely ivory color 
with bees and bandings of gold. It 
stands 414’ high and, in spite of the 
bees, could be persuaded to hold 
marmalade or jam if you happen to 
prefer them to honey. The price is 
$5.50, which includes careful pack- 
ing and postage @ Emerson China 
Shop, 420 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Winter picnics are becoming 

more and more popular, and 
this very up-to-date hot-food con- 
tainer will hold an entire hot meal in 
four separate compartments, each 
sealed by a tight cover. There is also 
an extra perforated compartment that 
fits under the cover to hold cake or 
sandwiches. The container complete 
weighs but a little over four pounds, 





as the interior is made entirely of 
aluminum. Even if you kick it over, 
nothing will spill, and if you happen 
to drop it overboard, it will float 
until recovered. And, incidentally, 


it will keep food cold instead of hot, 
if you prefer. It is 7’” in diameter, 
stands 11” high, and costs $12.50 
delivered in New England. East of 
the Mississippi the price is $12.75, 
and west of the Mississippi $13.00, 
all prices including postage @ B. F. 
Macy, 474 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Young couples who are just 

setting up housekeeping, or 
older ones who are consolidating 
their homes into smaller spaces, will 
be equally interested in this modern 
living-room—dining-room table which 
not only is very well proportioned and 
good-looking, but is so designed that 
it takes up very little space when 
folded and placed against the wall. 
| am showing it to you in the un- 
finished wood, but the firm which 
makes it will be glad to finish it to 
your order. The wood from which it 
is made may be either maple or walnut, 
so it may be stained or enameled or 
given a decorative finish of black with 
silver edges which has been very 
popular. The dimensions are 24” x 
48” closed, and 48” x 48” open, the 
height being 30” and the base 16” x 
34’. It is designed to seat six people 
comfortably when used as a dining 
table, and when folded there is ample 
room for your reading lamp, books, 
and magazines. The shop where this 


is made will also design and make 
modern bookcases, desks, or any 
other pieces you may need for your 
new apartment, and all at moderate 
prices. The table, unfinished, is 
$35.00, express collect. Estimates on 
the different finishes will be given on 
request @ Puritan-Artcraft Furniture 
Shops, Inc., 45 East 34th Street, N. Y.C. 


as If you are furnishing a luxurious 
bedroom for yourself or are 
developing a charming bedroom for a 
young girl, here is an opportunity for 
you to acquire a bed at a price which 
will soon soar with other furniture 
prices. This beautiful bed is de- 
veloped from an exquisite Venetian 
design and is available in any chosen 
shade of soft pastel coloring, with 
graceful mouldings in antiqued silver. 
You will notice in the picture the 
graceful proportions of the low foot- 
posts and rail, and the touch of Old 
World elegance in the damask- 
covered headboard. The bed is 
$97.50, and the firm which supplies it 
can also equip it with the finest quality 
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of box spring and mattress if you de- 
sire. The headboard of the bed is 53’ 
tall and 42” wide, the outside length 
is 81”, and the foot-posts are 25” 





high. In the photograph the bed is 
dressed with a shimmering, sea-green 
day spread, whose tailored finish of 
2” satin bindings is effective and re- 
strained. The spread is made so long 
that the top part may be simply folded 
over the-pillow, thus forming a simple 
and décorative effect. The spread is 
$24.50. Both prices include shipping 
charges @ Hale Bedding Corpora- 
tion, 420 Madison Avenue, N. Y. C. 


a4 The unusual bird design on this 
hand-woven table runner or 
radiator cover was taken from an old 
Turkish or Chinese curtain now in the 
Boston Museum. Not only is the 
design of special interest, but the 
combination of colors used is particu- 
larly charming — black birds on a 
jade-green background, peach birds 
on ivory, white birds on Delft blue, 
and orange birds on yellow. It is 


woven of linen thread and the French 
embroidery weave employed makes 
the pattern as perfect on the wrong 
side as on the right. The price of an 
11” x 26” runner is $5.25, postpaid, 





and special color combinations may 
be ordered, if you wish, for 50 cents 
extra @ The Garden Studio, 14A Mar- 
shal Street, Brookline, Massachusetts. 


as The interest in maps is unceas- 
ing, their appeal is apparently 
universal, and each new one gives 
just as much pleasure as the first one 
we bought. Here is a real novelty in 
maps—a Dog Map, one which 
covers the entire world and takes in 
every breed of dog of which you ever 
heard. The cartouche by the two men 
reads: ‘On the border of this map are 
shown most of the breeds of dogs 





recognized by the American Kennel 
Club. With each breed is shown the 
Country from which it came, the ap- 
proximate date of the founding of the 
breed, the maximum height at the 
shoulder, and the maximum weight. 
There is also given the classification 
group to which each breed belongs.’ 
In the centre is a map of the world with 
the dogs placed geographically in 
their respective countries, and around 
the edge is a fine border showing sixty- 
six dogs with the explanatory cap- 
tions. The map is 20’ x 30” in size, 
is printed in five attractive colors, 





and, unmounted, costs $2.65, post- 
paid @ Washington Square Book 
Shop, 27 West 8th Street, N. Y. C. 


From France comes this original 
moutardier, recently discov- 
ered in a Parisian café, which is much 
the neatest container for serving mus- 





tard or catsup that has yet been de- 
vised. To fill it, the glass top is un- 
screwed and the mustard poured in. 
A tubber-edged glass piston is then 
inserted, the end of which reaches 
down into the metal base. To pro- 
duce the mustard on the desired spot 
the gadget is turned upside down and 
the piston pressed by one thumb, 
thereby forcing the mustard in a flat 
ribbon from the slit in the glass top. 
The moutardier stands 5%’ high and 
is easily taken apart to refill. The 
price is $3.00, postpaid @ Romany 
Gift Shop, Thetford Hill, Wermont. 


A luncheon set of heavenly 
blue caught my eye the other 
day as | was passing a Fifth Avenue 
shop whose window displays of im- 
ported linens always act like a magnet 
to passers-by. This charming set which 
| am showing you is made of pure 
linen, and you may have your choice 
of the blue which | had photographed, 
a soft delicate green, a crushed rasp- 
berry red, or yellow. Its distinguishing 
feature is the dainty embroidery which 
forms its only decoration, and which 
the photograph shows quite clearly. 








Linen s 


















SUBJECT 
TO 
CHANGE 


844 MADISON AVENUE 
at 70th St. NEW YORK 


MAISON DE LINGE 8 YOUSSCQAUY 
LAMB'S WOOL COMFORTABLE $16.75 


With scalloped edge; original Heart design; 
stitched; covered with the durable Linden taffeta 
—in peach, nile green, blue, gold and orchid. 





Linen & Lingerie 


hand- 


Postage 35c extra. 

LINGERIE PILLOW SET 
3 fine Batiste pillow cases 12” x 
16”, with your monogram, and 
fine satin covered down 0 
In peach, pink, blue and white 


A very acceptable $5. 75 


Christmas gift... . 





Booklet H 






| | | POST ROAD at Milbank 
GREENWICH, CONN. 





Golden Pheasant Dinner Service 





Shown at the Century of Progress 


Creamy Fajance (designed and made in the Royal 
Copenhagen factories) decorated with bird in rich 
golden yellow and bands of yellow and moss green. 


8 Dinner plates, 10” $6.40: Platter, 1744” $3.20: 
8 Salad plates, 744” $4.40: Platter, 124%” $1.85: 8 
Bread and Butters, 6” $2.80: Open Veg. dish, '104%” of 
$2.50: 8 Soup Plates, 9” $6.00: Closed Veg. dish, 9” 
$5.75: 8 Cups and saucers $6.00: Sauce boat $3.00: 


Creamer $1.30: Sugar Bowl $1.40. 


Coffee or tea pot, $4.15 


Express Collect 


Also luncheon and breakfast sets 


ROYAL COPENHAGEN PORCELAIN 
New York, N. Y. 


169 West 57th Street 











Child’s desk in Pine with inset figures in 
color. Ht. 36”, wd. 30”, ht. desk, 25". $35 


CHILDHOOD, INC. 


Designers and Makers 


FURNITURE FOR CHILDREN 


COMPLETE DECORATIVE SERVICE 
Write for booklet 10-B 
32 EAST 65th STREET, NEW YORK 





150 USEFUL aes 


that cost but little, are il- 

lustrated in our 68-page 

FREE catalog. We make 

grey iron castings for book 

ends, door stops, ash trays, 

door knockers and many 

other purposes. Gey, 
Painting them in beauti- ‘ Casy joy. 

ANGg 

ful colors is easy and fasci- { oe | ; 

nating; learn quickly from 7 

instructions we furnish. 
Send now for catalog — 

thing different this year. 


Discounts on Quantity Orders 


NATIONAL FOUNDRY 


Whitman, Massachusetts 


give your friends some- 


CURTAIN TIE-BACKS 


NO. 2072 MIRROR _ 








NO. 2078 
GLASS 
NO. 2065 
METAL py 





Large variety of distinctive craftsmen designs. 
Also—lighting fixtures, andirons, fire screens, 
etc. Moderately priced fromthe manufacturer — 
since 1889. You may be sure of the artistic 
integrity and quality of any Lehman fixture. 
Come in, or write for sketches. 


J. A. LEHMAN, INC. 
216 East 53rd Street e New York City 





* * Handwoven in golden 

TOI LET : brown or delft blue, Wear a lifetime. No two alike. 
ey Reversible. All wool. Colors: Gray 
* waterproof lining, and ground with red, black and white. 

CASE * filled with cold cream, A few sizes and prices. Prepaid. 
” se Zz tooth paste, soap and 20” x 40” $4.25 40” x 60” $14.75 
6 aon ceo in face cloth. 30” x50” 7.85 50x75” 25.00 

x it . 

RMeptest 2 * R. M. Bruchman, Indian Trader 

THE BLIND HANDICRAFT Established 1903. Dept. 6-B 
39 Newbury Street Boston, Mass. Winslow, Navajo County, Arizona 


NAVAJO INDIAN RUGS 
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ROSEMONT RUGS 
AND CANOPIES 





HAND-HOOKED RUGS, in his- 
toric and Early American designs. 


Colonial Coverlets, Chair Seats, 
Pillow Covers, Table Mats 
and Runners, Foot Stools, 
Wing Chairs 
Write for free booklet giving 
histories of the old designs. 


LAURA H. B. COPENHAVER 
**Rosemont”’ Marion, Virginia 





THE HAMPER-SETTEE 
Enhances the appearance of any boudoir. Beautiful and 
practical — a necessity. 

Combines the utiliry of a hamper and settee. Manufactured 
from high grade hard-wood, attractively finished and 
constructed to endure. 
This settee-hamper is ideally suited as a receptacle for 
lingerie, hosiery, etc. 
Obtainable in maple or walnut finishes, beautifully hand 
ecorated in oil. 

Height 16 inches — Width 18 inches 

Depth, from front to back, 11 inches 


PRICE $3.95 Each Express Prepaid 
AMERICAN ART WOOD 
PRODUCTS CORP. 


Terre Haute, Indiana 








no breken bones ox bruises from 
slippery floors where “61” Quick Drying Varnish 
is used. “61” is safe, NOT slippery! Heelproof, 
marproof, waterproof! Lasts for years without 
rubbing, polishing or other care. Renews furniture, 
woodwork and linoleum. Paint and hardware 
stores sell “61” in Clear, Dull and colors. Dealers’ 
names and color card on request. Pratr & 
Lampert-Inc., 81 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N.Y. 








Thousands of women 
are now enjoying these 
aids to better home- 
making—Sold by lead- 
ing department and 
general steres. 

Send 10c (to pay mail- 
ing costs) for generous 
Home Trial Kit in- 
eluding Recipes, House- 
hold Aid Book, Cookery 
Parchment, Time Chart, 
v Papricloth Dish Rag. 
HEAVY WAXED PAPER Address Dept. BH 














Ever Popular Maple— 


hand rubbed to a dull finish 


in five colors: Antique Maple, Golden Honey, 

Cherry Maple, Spanish and Autumn Brown. 

No. 110. Table Desk, 30” x 213” x 42”, $25. 

No. 1215. Windsor Chair, height 38”, width 

163”, seat 18” from floor, $7.50. 

No. 939T. Button Top Bed, standard single, $20. 

No. 125. Bedside Table, 31” x 16” x 28”, $17. 
Crating free; express charges extra 


Write for our catalog 


Gomerset Ghops Co. 


Fairfield, Maine 





..... THIS WINTER 


have your daughter take part time lessons in the 
interesting craft of handloom weaving. 
THE GARDEN STUDIO 


Kate Van Cleve 
14A Marshal Street Brookline, Mass. 














BEAUTIFUL COLONIAL HOMES 
Book of 219 choice designs of every type with photos, 
floor plans, all dimensions, approx. cost to build, price 


for plans; postpaid, $3. Book of 50 designs $1. Both 

$3.50. Special plans made for your every requirement 
EDERICK H. GOWING, Architect 

101 Tremont Street Boston, Mass. 





HOUSE 
DLAN 
DORTFOLIO 


Our Portfolio of House Beau- 
tiful Houses, containing sketch plans, 
perspectives and descriptions of houses 
of which we have working drawings and 
specifications for sale. These are now 
grouped in two portfolios of Colonial 
designs, and other types including sum- 
mer camps, and sold for 25 cents each. 





HOME BUILDERS’ SERVICE BUREAU 

8 Arlington St., BOSTON, MASS. 

I enclose (25) (50) cents: Please send me: 
0 NO. 1 Colonial Designs — 25 cents 


O NO. 2 Other types including 
camps— 25 cents 





Name and Address: 
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Each little unit of design is a block of 
delicate tracery in white embroidery 
of sprays of tiny flowers and leaves. 
The set consists of a runner 13” x 44”, 
eight doilies 13” x 181”, and eight 


“ 





12” x 12” napkins. Price of the set 
complete, $38.00, postpaid @ Mossé, 
Inc., 750 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 


as This very new and very amusing 
pretzel holder, whose design 
has recently been patented, is a re- 
minder of the first pretzel ever made 
and of the interesting story connected 
with its origin, which is perhaps worth 
recounting. Pretzels are not ordinarily 
associated in our minds with monas- 
teries, and yet it was a Dominican 
monk who designed the first one on 
record. In olden times, some six hun- 
dred years ago, the monasteries con- 
tained the community bakeries, and 
one day a Dominican monk in jovial 


mood, passing through the bakery, 


rolled some pieces of dough and 
twisted them into what reminded him 
of little children coming to the monas- 
tery with arms crossed over their 
breasts. So the first pretzels came into 
being, and they have continued to be 
made in the same form ever since. 
You may even see a window in the 
cathedral at Freiburg dedicated to the 
Ancient Guild of Bakers and deco- 
rated with two rolls and a pretzel. 
Apparently the first pretzels were 
brought to America by the Germans 
in 1879. This pretzel tree of black 
metal, which is symbolic of the monk’s 
stark life, stands 18” high and may be 
turned as the pretzels are used. The 
base, also shaped like a pretzel, on 
which the jolly monk stands, is 12” 
across. The price complete, includ- 
ing postage, is $3.75 @ Alta Allen, 
245 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston. 








rt) Too often do we allow our 
bedroom walls to be hung with 
odds and ends of pictures whose only 
qualification for this position is the 
fact that they have failed to fit in 
anywhere else. But these two de- 
lightful flower prints are the really 
appropriate sort of picture to hang 
in your best guestroom or in any 
bedroom which needs a freshening 
touch. The one with tulips is a copy 
of an old French print, and the other, 
in softer colors, is taken from an old 
flower annual published in 1840. 
No two of these prints are alike, but 
vary somewhat in subject and color- 
ing, and are particularly effective in 
pairs. They are French oval in shape, 





framed in dull gilt, and measure 
8” x 10”. The price is $5.50 each, 
postpaid, and in ordering please state 
whether you wish the 1840 type 
or the more colorful French ones @ 
Foster Brothers, 9 Park Square, Boston. 


@o If you want to make your buffet 
suppers or casual beer-drinking 
parties a real success, | suggest these 
very new beer mugs which come in 
sets of eight. They are all clearly 
numbered so that when a guest sets 
down his mug or lets it be wafted away 
to be refilled, he may be sure of get- 
ting the same one back. The mugs are 
of clear glass with brilliant lacquer-red 
handles and rims and black numbers 
set in lacquer-red circles. They are 
generous in size — 434” high — and 
unmistakably smart in both design and 
decoration. They may be ordered in 
sets of eight only and cost $10.50 
a set, which price includes postage. 
Set number is SW 337 @ Carbone, 
Inc., 342 Boylston Street, Boston. 
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There is something about the 
color and sheen of lead that 





is particularly flattering to flowers, 
and this little lead bowl with its 
tiny flower holder makes an unusually 
attractive container for small flowers. 





| 
The large lead flower holder is one 
of the most practical ones | have ever 
seen, as it is heavy enough not to 
tip and the softness of the metal makes 
it possible to twist the stem holders 
into any desired shape. The bowl, 
4" square by 3” deep, vith the small 
holder is $2.85, and the large flower 
holder is $2.30. There is also a 
medium-size holder of similar type 
for $1.80. All prices quoted include 
postage @ The Farm and Garden 
Shop, 39 Newbury Street, Boston. 






If you are tired of tripping over 

» the flimsy legs of the usual 
bridge lamp or of having it crash to 
the floor on the slightest provocation, 
you will appreciate this lamp which 
has a base unusually heavy and solid. 


L Rae ES 
It is of iron with attractive pewter 
finish, and the adjustable lamp is on 
a 50” standard. A taller standard 
will be supplied if desired, but this 
one is high enough for ordinary 
purposes and looks especially well 
in low-ceilinged rooms. The 8” 
parchment shade is bordered and 
decorated in black, and if the Scottie 
is not your favorite dog, you may 
order the breed you prefer or send 
a photograph of your own pet dog 
to be copied. The price of the lamp 
is $6.00 and the shade $2.50. Ex- 
press will be collect @ Flora Macdons- 
ald, Inc., 39 Newbury Street, Boston. 

















a Dogs have an unfortunate habit 
of pushing around their bowl 
of water or of food so that it often 
appears disconcertingly in the middle 
of the floor instead of in the secluded 
corner to which it was originally 
consigned. To overcome this tend- 
ency, and thereby make things more 
comfortable for both dogs and owners, 
this very neat arrangement has been 
invented. It consists of a square piece 
of wood with a hole in the centre into 
which fits a removable aluminum dish. 
On the underside of the wood frame 
are four vacuum-cup feet, so that 
when the outfit is put in its proper 
place and pressed down, not even 
the most ravenous Great Dane could 
budge it. The dish is 7’ in diameter 
by 134” deep, and the frame, which 





may be had in green, red, or ivory, 
is 12’’ square. Special colors may be 
ordered for 50 cents above the reg- 
ular price, which is $2.00, including 
postage to points in New England 
and to New York City. Elsewhere 
it will be shipped collect @ Cooley's, 
Inc., 34 Newbury Street, Boston. 


Ss 
© JM) |f you have a hard time keeping 


oo supplied with all the different 
shades of darning silk needed for 
stockings and other garments, you will 
appreciate these compact little en- 
velopes which so conveniently hold 
ten full skeins of mercerized darning 
cotton in a variety of shades. The en- 
velopes themselves are hand-woven 
by the blind and come in attractive 
color combinations, light or dark blue, 
green, and orchid, all striped with 
yellow. They measure 2%” x 4” 








and have two snappers on the flap so 
that they can also be used as cardcases 
or purses. These would make most ac- 
ceptable small ‘going away’ gifts for 
girls en route to school or college or 
for anyone lucky enough to be going 
away anywhere. They cost but 85 
cents each, postpaid @ The Blindcraft 
Shop, 39 Newbury Street, Boston. 





Beauty for the Breakfast Tray 





VENETIAN MINIATURES 


These dainty glass vases, holding a few ap- 

ropriate flowers, give color and life to the 
Creskfast or luncheon tray. Height aver- 
ages 8%”; no two alike. All Venetian 
colors. $1.50 each. 

Special: group of four vases, assorted 
shapes and colors, of our selection, $5, all 
charges prepaid. 

Send check or money order. 
Do not send stamps. 


CatbHone importer 


342 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 








So practical, yet so charming, these two 
vases with flaring tops fairly breathe the 
spirit of Old Italy. Perfect for Fall flower 
arrangements. 

Height 7”, diameter at top 5”. 
Colors: Yellow, Green, Blue, White. 
Sold in lots of two, at $3.50 prepaid. As 

shown, or in matched pairs. 
Send check or money order. 
Do not send stamps. 


Carbone IMPORTER 


342 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





Family Portraits 
restored or reproduced privately in 
Le Copley: Prints 
from a precious old 


daguerreotype, tintype, 
photograph or snapshot 









As 
received 


Miniatures in color made 
from photographs 


Send for free portrait circular 
Portraits painted on canvas. Paintings cleaned and restored. 
THE COPLEY PRINTS 
of distinguished American Art 
Since 1895 a hall mark of good taste in pictures 
Send 25c for illustrated catalog 
Curtis & Cameron, Dept. 0, 221 Columbus Ave., Boston 


PURITAN-ARTCRAFT 
Furniture Studios Inc. 
45 East 34th St. 
New York City 


* 

Furnishings for the Home 
Modern and Period Furniture designed, 
made to order, finished or unfinished, 
painted and decorated to match any color 
scheme. Draperies, upholstering and re- 
storing furniture. Our Shopping Depart- 


ment 1s at your service. 
Visit our new store 


Booklet on request 


Ww 


Formerly the 
Puritan Furniture Shops Inc. 
and the 
Artcraft Furniture Co. 








Before building, call and examine my books of 
plans and exteriors. 
§ “Six Early American Houses” 
Books < ‘‘Colonial Houses”... .... .. .. Ha 
(“Stucco Houses”.... ..... .. ....$10.00 
Five to thirty rooms, New England, Georgian, 
Tudor, French styles. 
HENRY T. CHILD, Architect 


16 East 41st Street New York 





CHAMPION- 
INTERNATIONAL 
COMPANY 


w 


Manufacturers of 
House Beautiful Paper 
and other high grade 
surface coated papers 










Simple process, artistically different. 
Clear patterns and all materials. 


=| ART-CRAFT INDUSTRIES 
] ‘ a 66 Church Street 
ent Cambridge * Mass. 


Luncheon Sets 
Curtains Chair Backs 


Runners Doilies 








LAWRENCE MASSACHUSETTS 
Order Now for Christmas 
Make Your Own ; ———————, SMART 
HOME DECORATIONS ; 
: ; and in the 
And Inexpensive Gifts 
— NET DARNING — MODERN 
MANNER 


CRYSTAL PLACE CARDS 


with silvered holders. Monogram etched 
on each. Written name may be washed off. 
$8.00 the dozen — postpaid 
DANIEL’S DEN 
85 Naples Rd. Brookline, Mass. 
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Amagingly Low-Cost- 


US 


cls your IAL, 


... KEEPS HOUSE AT ONE EVEN HEAT 


THIS SIMPLE THERMOSTAT IN YOUR 


LIVING ROOM... and 


THIS ELECTRICAL DEVICE ON YOUR FURNACE 


EASILY ATTACHED TO ANY FURNACE 
NO FUSS, MUSS .OR BOTHER 


BURNS MORE AIR WITH COAL 


@ Now every home can have the comfort and health protec- 
tion of automatic, even heat. You save all trips to the basement 
to regulate heat ... and save money, too. The remarkably low 
cost includes automatic thermostat control and the complete, 
electric forced draft regulator. Attaches quickly to any type of 
furnace or boiler. This wonderful new Westinghouse develop- 
ment makes it possible for you to use economical, clean buck- 
wheat anthracite; in many cases saves its entire low cost the first 
winter. It furnishes automatic heat at the lowest equipment cost 
we know of, and is backed by a name the entire world respects. 

Mail the convenient coupon for literature and name of nearest 
dealer who can demonstrate this sensational new device to you. 














Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., 

Section HB-10, Merchandising Dept., Mansfield, Ohio. 

Please send literature on the Westinghouse Automatic Electric HEAT 
WATCHMAN. 














‘SIREN TOWN '— 
SORRENTO 


They say Sorrento 
was so named be- 
cause it was the 
haunt of the fa- 
mous Siren, who lured Ulysses in vain. 
Beneath the cliffed hotels, somewhere, 
is supposed to lie buried the Greek 
temple to the Sirens. And from little 
boats at night may be heard lineal 
descendants of their song, with 
guitar and mandolin accompaniment. 
It is a pink-villaed town above ame- 
thyst water, orange and lemon trees 
garlanding its edge and, behind it, 
grotesque lumpy mountains sheltering 
it from winds. You who would really 
know the Amalfi Drive may best find 
its spell by taking three separate day 
trips along it and back to Sorrento. 
There will be variety of joy. 

From Sorrento to Positano is worth 
a day, picnicking on the beach of this 
half-deserted Saracen city, with its 
mosque-church and its people who 
talk Manhattan dialect — for they are 
returned fruit venders of the ‘good old 
U.S.A.,’ cordially delighted to show 
you how they grow carnations and 
wine. Mr. Celentano has his shop, 
with ‘Specials on Ginger Ale.’ 

The next day you can live in the 
Middle Ages at Amalfi, and, climb- 
ing the romantic cypressed heights to 
Ravello castle, return to Sorrento 
through the wild country of the gaunt 
mountains behind, instead of along 
‘the’ Drive. 

Then, for the third day, the long 
colorful route of the shore brings you 
to slumberous Paestum. Its Greek 
temple to Poseidon, untouched and 
unrestored since it was built in 600 
B.C., shows two stories of travertine 
pillars in their lights of gold, against 
lapis lazuli sea. No one has lived 
here for centuries; sliding lizards and 
irreverent goats in the sunny grass 
ignore these vivid reminders of past 
civilization. Back to Sorrento by sun- 
set; there to watch the tarantella 
danced, at night, by those who work 
wood by day. Sorrento’s old homes 
have beautiful antique pieces of this 
famous woodwork. The old pieces of 
walnut and cherry are not unlike our 
old ones in line; but they have elabo- 
rate metal handles on drawers, and 





meticulous inlay. This craft is still 
perfect. As for the tarantella, — 
rather sniffed at now, with piano and 
saxophone added to guitar orchestra, 
— it is still excuse to dress gayly and 
strain voices in passionate lyrics of 
‘Surriento Gentile.’ They are a merry 
mixture, describing love making, eat- 
ing fruit, and swimming — all Sorrento 


sports. —E. W. H. 


G on 
Do not shun travel- fe 
ing companions 

who have a grande passion for peer- 
ing into shop windows. Here is an 
outdoor pastime that frequently leads 
to delightful results. Suppose, if you 
please, we had not pressed inquisitive 
noses against the sturdy glass of that 
photographer's place in Salisbury, 
England. Certainly we should have 
missed this bit of printed enticement: — 






FOUR O’CLOCK 


13th Century Feeding House 
The Old Mill 
The Beauty Spot of the City 
Three minutes by Car from The Close 
Wiltshire speciality dishes 
Morning coffee 
Unique teas 
Inspection invited 


Amazing! We had given over part 
of a week to making ourselves lei- 
surely at home in Salisbury, and we 
had never before tripped over the 
least clue to the existence of the Old 
Mill. But that’s England! One is 
forever coming upon the grandest 
little unheralded places in which to 
take tea. 

‘Three minutes by Car from The 
Close.’ Perhaps it is. Don't ride, 
though. Walk to the Old Mill along 
the Avon River path which treats you 
to that rare view of the cathedral. 
Benches are provided along this slit 
of a river, so you can pause to take 
your time over the cathedral vista. 
Surely only a badly sense-hardened 
mortal would deny its appeal to the 
soul of the traveler. But come! 
We must, after all, be up again. Your 
inspection is invited at the ‘13th 
Century Feeding House.’ 
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Someone did a nice job in making 
over the Old Mill into this place for 
refreshment. The Mill has genuine 
atmosphere. We found there also deft 
service furnished by attentive host- 
esses, but, if you insist upon seating 
yourself by the window affording the 
lovely view of the river, you will find 
it hard to give attention to the choos- 
ing of any Wiltshire speciality. Food 
simply will not count. 

Another Salisbury tip: On an 
afternoon when you are roaming the 
heart of the town, and when you grow 
tea-thirsty and a bit ‘achey’ of feet, 
rest at the Bay Tree Tea Room on 
Canal Street. There is a back garden 
here where, we discovered, the 
‘first families’ sip tea, when the 
weather is gracious. Otherwise, one 
eats in the long shop room. Delicious 
tea accessories we can assure you of 
procuring inexpensively at the Bay 
Tree. And perhaps you will find 
yourself in the society of the Bishop of 
Salisbury, or at least a canon. | am 
certain that we did. — H. P. 


THE ISLE OF 
PAQUETA 


‘When does the 
next boat leave 
for Paqueta?’ 
We asked this 
question of the young woman clerk 
at the ticket window of a ferry station 
in Rio de Janeiro. The Brazilian clerk 
answered us in Portuguese that the 
next boat would leave at sixteen and 
a half hours! Now if this information 
had been given to us in plain English, 
after some little surreptitious digit 
work we might have been able to solve 
the clock problem; but in the un- 
familiar foreign tongue it sounded 
hopeless. The guard outside at the 
gate realized that we were foreigners 
in Brazil and helped us out by point- 
ing to 4.30 on his watch, saying that 
the trip would take an hour each way. 
The ferryboat was waiting, so we 
hurried aboard. 

Paqueta is an island in the northern 
part of Rio harbor. We sailed north- 
east with the setting sun behind us. 
The aquamarine blue of the water 
was changed by the sunset into a bright 
carmine, and the sea was as red as it is 
usually blue. The little fishing boats 
of Nictheroy with their red canvas 
sails blended into the glow. The 
windows of an old castle in the harbor 
blazed with the sun's reflection. In 
the days before Brazil was a republic, 
this castle was called ‘The Palace of 
Refuge’ and was used at times by the 
Emperor Dom Pedro Il on the occa- 
sion of a hasty flight. Soon the sun 
had set behind the mountains sur- 
rounding the bay, emphasizing the 
peaks of Corcovado, the Hunchback, 
and Dedo de Deus, Finger of God in 
black silhouette against the sky. 

The ‘taxis’ at Paqueta are Victorian 
carriages, such as are used in Bermuda. 
The roads are good and a shore drive 
may be had around the island for a 
small sum. Tall, waving coconut 





palms, luxurious fruits and flowers, 
bright-plumaged birds singing sweetly, 
noisy futuristic macaws, and a beach 
of shells where no sand shows, with 
shells of all sizes, shapes, and colors 
washed in from far away — that is 
Paqueta! 

When you go to Rio de Janeiro, be 
sure to visit this fairy island and try to 
arrange for your return trip to be made 
after dark. Our brightly lighted boat 
was thronged with city people re- 
turning from a day’s visit with friends 
in Paqueta — some laden down with 
boughs of tangerines tied together, 
the largest tangerines we had ever 
seen, others carrying enormous branch- 
es of the brilliant bougainvillea. 
Couples were dancing to the strains 
of a Sousa march played on a victrola 
— music, flowers, and harbor lights, 
Rio's string of pearls at Copacabana 
Beach, shining a welcome. 

When you are on shore again, aim 
for the Avenida Rio Branco, the 
Broadway of Rio de Janeiro. There 
at a sidewalk café, for six hundred 
reis (about five cents), you may order 
a ‘Cocoa,’ which is a most delicious 
drink, not unlike half-frozen coconut 
milk. While enjoying this ambrosia, 
you will note that in the passing crowds 
there are people from all parts of the 
world, and you will hear many lan- 
guages. Words different from your 
own English will not seem so confus- 
ing, and when you are leaving you 
may surprise yourself by saying softly 
to the waiter, — perhaps for practice, 
— ‘Muito obrigado e boas noites.’ 


—$. M. 1. 


AX-LES- 
THERMES 


Nestling in a 
lovely valley in 
the fastnesses of 
the Pyrenees, 
surrounded altogether by these tower- 
ing guardians, there exists upon the 
banks of the Ariége a peaceful and 
sleepy little resort, a rather typical 
bagnére, so beloved by the Con- 
tinental, called Ax-les-Thermes. 

In the season bustling with the 
activities of Southern Europeans intent 
upon its soothing waters, one’s at- 
tention might be drawn more to them, 
and thus one might lose the charm 
that the town holds for such as come 
seeking other joys than thermal es- 
tablishments. 

One finds that history has not 
passed by this little town, for here, just 
off the tiny market place, stands the 
hospital built by Louis IX or, more 
familiarly, St. Louis, in the thirteenth 
century. And here the unfortunates 
of the armies of the Crusades, made 
leprous by their sojourn in the Near 
East, bathed in the healing waters of 
the bubbling mineral pool adjacent — 
now used by the washerwomen of the 
town. There are many springs, to the 
efficacy of which Ax owes not only 
its name but also its fame. Added to 
that, it is the market centre for the tiny 





-NEW YORK... 


- AT ITS BEST: 


“T’m staying at the St. Regis” is another way of saying, “I'm visiting New 


York and enjoying every minute.’’ One walks to theatres, shops and Radio 


City ... dines and dances on the delightful, Urban-designed Roof. . . 


lives effortlessly. New rates: Single rooms, $4, $5, $6. Double rooms, $7, $8. 


Parlor, bedroom and bath, $10 to $20. Menu prices are entirely revised. 


HOTEL § 


FIFTH AVE. 


T. REGIS 


NEW YORK 



































For the 
Cultured 
Traveler! 


Acultured hotel-home where 
sophisticated travelers find 
all the niceties in appoint- 
ments that bespeak refine- 
ment. Ideal for a visit of 
a day — or a home for a 
year. Outstanding facilities 
— smart, cheerful service — 
an extraordinary restaurant 
— yet rates in keeping with 
the trend of today. Just off 
Michigan Boulevard . . . ad- 
jacent to business and thea- 
tre center of Chicago... 9 
minutes from the “Loop.” # 


HOTEL 
PEARSON 


190 E. Pearson Street 
CHICAGO 
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WOMEN’S FUNDS 


Whatever the journey, women 
travelers feel more safe if their 
travel funds are in a form that 
does not tempt thieves. Protec- 
tion of these funds is assured 
when travel cash isexchanged for 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
For sale at banks and Express offices 
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The Fourth Volume in the 
Famous Jalna Saga 


THE MASTER 
OF JALNA 


By MAZO DE LA ROCHE 


Tus is the book of Renny White- | 
oak — master of Jalna — at forty- 
six the head of a turbulent clan, 
ranging from octogenarian uncles to 
his own spoiled daughter; a family 
revelling in internal strife but pre- 
senting an unbroken front to outsid- 
ers; one of the most human, ingra- 
tiating, lovable families of fiction. 


$2.50 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 
8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 
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A Picadilly <P> 
Address 
in old Montreal 


TuERE’s one place in Montreal 
where mellow English customs 
linger. Where afternoon tea... 
high ceilings and richly paneled 
walls...carved marble fireplaces 
make you feel TrafalganSquare 
is around the corner. For over 
25 years this English version of 
gracious living has distinguished 
The Windsor Hotel. 

Perhaps that is why so many 
first families, statesmen, and 
nobility always visit us. May 
we have the pleasure of extend- 
ing this quiet English hospital- 
ity to you and your friends? 


Moderate Room Tariff 


Single Rooms . . . $2.50, $6 
Double Rooms . . . $5 to $12 
Suites, $10 to $15 Royal Suite, $25 


J. ALDERIC RAYMOND, Vice President 


Mindsor! 


Hotel 
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ALL OUTSIDE ROOMS, + 35% 








CONVENIENT 
7O THE 


WORLD'S FAIR 
IN THE VERY HEART 


OF CHICAGO 


COMFORTABLE RooMS 
WITH CIRCULATING 


ICE-WATER | 
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FIVE AIR COOLED 


DINING ROOMS 
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mountain towns on the French side of 
Andorra, that infinitesimal republic 
whose stalwart sons seem to show in 
their stern unsmiling faces the rugged 
barren character of the land from which 
they wrest a livelihood. 

A strong characteristic of this moun- 
tain fold is the deep religious fervor 
shown by the ceremonies which take 
place on special holy days and feast 
days. In August occurs the feast of 
the Virgin, as beautiful and touching 
a demonstration of faith as can be seen 
anywhere. 

Glimpsed from the little public 
square, in the fast-gathering darkness, 
all gaze toward the hillside, so close 
by, and see the devout climbing 
slowly zigzag up the slopes, carrying 
in their hands lighted torches which 
sway to and fro like so many gigantic 
fireflies, chanting meanwhile in solemn 
tones. 

There at the summit is the shrine of 
the Virgin, with its illuminated cross 
outlined against the dark sky — the 
goal of the pilgrimage. On the down- 
ward journey, again come the swaying 
lights and the soft chanting on the clear 
night air, increasing in volume as the 
blessed approach the little square, 
there to be greeted by the chiming of 
the church bells. Joyously they are 
welcomed back as they march singing 
into the church to receive the bene- 
diction. 

These pilgrims of all ages, some even 
carried in their mother's arms, have 
shown a picture of provincial France 
— an unforgettable memory of child- 
like faith and the quaint charm of an 
unspoiled people. — J. C. McC. 


A MODERN 
MAGIC CARPET 


I've found a real 
Magic Carpet, a ; 
comfortable —car- 
pet, that whisks 
you through one country after another 
and even carries you smoothly across 
blue water. All you have to do is sit 
back and watch. 

Interpreted in prosaic language, the 
carpet is a railway compartment on 
the Swedish Continental Express, 
which leaves Berlin twice a day, 
connects with trains from Hamburg, 
sails across the Baltic on a steam ferry, 
and deposits you some twenty-four 
hours later in Stockholm. And during 
all this you do not have to change 
from your upholstered seat or cosy 
sleeping berth. 

Suppose you take the morning 
train from Berlin northward; through 
Prussia and Pomerania your express 
thunders, and shortly after lunch time 
you arrive at the port city of Sassnitz 
situated on the glittering blue Baltic 
Sea. 

Suddenly there is a great stir out- 
side. Your car is shunted back and 
forth, an engine puffs, chains rattle, 
and hooks are coupled. A minute 
later a strange gloom surrounds you, 
as your section of the express is 
pushed on a sea-train ferry. The siren 





booms, screws churn, the water froths, 
and you are off. 

These ferries are really ocean-going 
vessels, in size, shape, and equip- 
ment, and for more than twenty years 
Swedish and German trains have been 
shunted across the Baltic in this way 
winter and summer, without an ac- 
cident. The trip, incidentally, takes 
four hours. 

Afternoon dusk drapes soft shad- 
ows over the white chalk cliff on the 
German island of Ruegen. Flocks of 
gulls wheel overhead. A soft breeze 
plays across the water. It is nice to take 
a vigorous stroll on deck just as you 
would on a boat crossing the Atlantic. 
The promenade decks are large, and 
it seems incredible that this ship, 
which looks like a packet on the 
New York-Southampton run, has a 
whole German-Swedish express train 
hidden in her hold. 

How about a cup of tea, or a drink 
at the bar? A charmingly furnished 
café, softly lighted, invites you, un- 
less you feel hungry enough for more 
substantial fare in the regular dining 
salon. 

Soon, all too soon, the ferry slides 
into the Trelleborg slip and your sea 
voyage is ended. But before you 
reach port you are called below by 
ship attendants, to return to your train 
compartment, now made up for the 
night. Once more there is the heavy 
clang of chains, the puffing of a 
locomotive, and soon the two sec- 
tions of the train are pulled out on 
Swedish soil. 

Here you are, then, in the heart of 
Sweden's famous chateau country, 
with fields of wheat or sugar beets, 
white roads lined with willow trees, 
majestic beechwoods, quiet little 
lakes. And dotting the pleasant 
province are historic castles and pal- 
aces, some erected in the Middle 
Ages and many of them still in- 
habited by descendants of the feudal 
builders. 

By midnight you are comfortably 
tucked to sleep, while the train 
rushes northward through the clear 
night. The flat rich lands of Scania, the 
southernmost part of Sweden, are 
left behind, and the locomotive 
whistle soon wakes echoes in the 
granite knolls of Sméland. In the 
miraculous Swedish dawn, when all 
nature seems new-washed and breath- 
less, the train swings through the 
feathery birch woods of Séderman- 
land, the central province, in which 
lies Stockholm. 

By eight o'clock in the morning 
your flight on the Magic Carpet is 
ended. The train rattles across a 
bridge, into a tunnel, out again, and 
comes to an easy halt at the Central 
Station in Stockholm. The compart- 
ment you leave is the same you 
entered in Berlin. If you go from 
Stockholm to Berlin at night, you re- 
verse the situation. Then your train 
is Swedish and, on the other side of 
the Baltic, a German locomotive pulls 
it on to the capital. But Swedish 
train or German, the route is unique, 
varied, and delightful in the extreme. 


—H. L. 
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The Angel Pavement for a Lady’s Room 


Light blue walls—white satin curtains edged with 
what you like—Claridge gold on the floor, either 
wall-to-wall carpet or cut as a rug—Wedgewood 
blue for the lamps—chairs covered in gold with 
pin-stripes of cerise and green. A golden room can 
be a lovely thing for a lady with coal black hair. 


Gold is but one of many charming colors avail- 
able in Alexander Smith Wide Seamless Carpet. 


Alexander Smith Wide Seamless Carpet is made 








Alexander Smith Carpet is used in the 
House of Years, which may be seen after 
October Ist, at W. & J. Sloane, 575 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 


wt DE 


SEAMLESS 


in two qualities—Claridge and Deepdale, sold by 
good stores everywhere at very moderate prices, 
either as wall-to-wall carpet or bound as rugs. 


You will find helpful information and a choice 
of colors in Clara Dudley’s interesting portfolio— 
“The Use of Wide Seamless Carpet in Decora- 
tion,” sent on receipt of 10 cents for handling. 


Write W. & J. Sloane, 575 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, Selling Agents for Alexander Smith & Sons. 
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Roya Fern has originglity, as well as elegance. It is just one of the many distinctive Libbey designs, ranging in price (for a dozen goblets) from $10 to $2500 
ha 


This renaissanee of 





splendid living 


deserves the glory of fine erystal 


IN THE days when polite living was a mat- 
ter of concern, Libbey provided beautiful 
crystal for the best homes in the land. 
Now that the pendulum of custom has 
swung back, and men and women find a 
new delight in gracious ways and things, 


Libbey resumes its leadership. 
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Our crystal is as beautiful as when your 
great-grandmother bought, it. But it is 
executed in the gay modern de#igns, so ex- 
citing to this new generation, as well as in 
the traditional forms. There are only a 
handful of workmen in the world skilful 


enough to fashion crystal such as this. 


You can see it now . . . on the tables of 
America’s smartest hostesses, and in the 
shops. Crystal of great clarity and bril- 
liance ... in designs of grace and imagina- 
tion ... hand-blown, hand-cut, by masters 
of the craft. Glass to grace any setting! 

Yet, beginning as it does at ten dollars 
a dozen, Libbey crystal is well within the 
reach of the modest income. The Libbey 
Glass Mfg. Co., Toledo, Ohio. 


This label, in blue and white, 
identifies all Libbey crystal 
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Paul C. Robertson designed our cover, which 
won second prize in our Cover Competition 
this year. Mr. Robertson was born in St. Paul, 
Minnesota, and has studied art in various cities 
of the United States and in Europe. He is now 
doing decorative painting and sketching in New 
York. . . . Margaret Thompson, who wrote on 
‘Stocking the China Closet’ in the June issue, 
is keeping her shopping eye on the New York 
shops for House Beautiful readers. Next month 
she will describe the new things she has found 
for buffet entertaining. . . . Eliel Saarinen is an 
architect of Finnish birth now practising and teach- 
ing in this country. His home is in Bloomfield 
Hills, Michigan, where he is president of the 
Cranbrook Academy of Art... . Carl Berg 
is a graduate of the University of Illinois, in 
Landscape Architecture, and is at present em- 
ployed as Landscape Architect and Engineer 
of the City Planning and Zoning Commission of 
Louisville, Kentucky. . . . Douglas Orr is an 
architect of New Haven, Connecticut... . 
Jefferson M. Hamilton, who wrote on ‘The 
Vacation House’ in our July issue, is now in 
Washington aiding Robert D. Kohn, who is 
Federal Director of Housing under the Public 
Works Bill. . . . Hortense Reit is a decorator 
practising in New York. . . . Harold R. Sleeper 
is a practising architect in New York and an 
associate of Frederick L. Ackerman. 


The House Beautiful next month will show houses 
of various types to suit different tastes. There is 
a flat-roof house for those who like the modern, 
and there are two week-end cottages, of tradi- 
tional Colonial, for those who still prefer this 
school of architecture. Windows both tailored 
and furbelowed, of the new materials, will be 
shown, and also a page of the newest chintzes. 
Henry Dreyfuss, who designed the new washing 
machine for Sears, Roebuck, will tell the fasci- 
nating story of the penetration into industry of 
a group of young designers, and Elizabeth H. 
Russell of the House Beautiful staff will recount 
another romance, that of the discovery of Cello- 
phane and its graduation from a wholly utilitarian 
product to a decorative one. A series of three 
articles on the problems of staging a flower show 
will start; also a series on color, analyzed from 
the modern point of view, by Lucy Taylor. A 
visit to the apartment of Walter Damrosch will 
be described, and Bessie Breuer (Mrs. Henry 
Varnum Poor) will give a very human appraisal 
of the kitchen designed by her artist husband. 
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CURVES AND OCTAGONS FOR THE GAME ROOM 


From the West Coast come these pleasantly curved chairs of California mahogany upholstered in beige 
leather, and the octagonal table with green baize centre and wide copper edge. Glasses may be 
placed with impunity on the metal border, and the shape of the table makes it adaptable to many 
types of games. The setting includes copper cigarette holders, ash trays of Italian burnt-orange pot- 
tery, beverage glasses of clear white glass with heavily weighted bases, and tiny napkins with maps 
representing four different countries embroidered in multicolored threads on different-colored linen. 
Other accessories for the game are very narrow score pads in black or dark green, with extra sheets for 


individual plus-and-minus scores, and playing cards with tropical design in orange, green, and black 
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FILLIPS FOR THE WINTER’S ENTERTAINING 


By MARGARET THOMPSON 


very hostess, to-day, whether she plans to entertain on a large scale or 
a small one, is searching for ways and means to bring her house into 


step with the pleasant prospects that the winter of 1933 holds in store, 





for the depression, villain that it was, did help us to rediscover our 
homes and to appreciate the pleasures of entertaining in them. 

Food and games are the present synonyms of entertaining. Although the first is simpler and 
the second more innocent than in the immediate past, they must be all the more imaginative for 
this reason, and their appointments must be more assiduously sought and more carefully chosen, 
for entertaining at home, although it may be old-fashioned in principle, must be done in an 
up-to-date way. And up-to-date, to-day, not only means making use of the new; it means com- 
bining the new with the old; it means selecting the best of the past and the best of the present and 
putting them together, not just to show an indifference to periods, but because they have some- 
thing in common. In other words, like your dinner guests, the appointments must be congenial if 
the party is to prosper. 

Dinners in the grand manner have given way to small informal buffet suppers 
or even breakfasts, and an easy and simple etiquette has naturally developed r 
with them. A\nd with freer manners have come simpler service and appointments. 
But simplification, it must be remembered, does not mean indifference to results. 
On the contrary, it means no small amount of studied sophistication in order 


to provide as much perfection of detail as possible within a narrow compass. 


The indispensable room for entertaining is the game room. This may be in the 
cellar or in the attic, but somewhere in the house or on the grounds there must 
be a place for play. This, too, is unpretentious in character, with open floor 
space and plain pine-paneled walls, or it may be whimsically decorated by the 
owner; but, however the room is conceived, it must be ever ready for action. 
Tables, firm, substantial, well lighted, and suitable for all purposes, with com- 
fortable chairs, are perhaps the most important pieces of furniture, but near at 
hand there are closets completely stocked with every kind of game and all the 


. . . ’ . 
required accessories, ready at a minute s notice. 


But this game room of course fulfills only part of the programme. The good 
hostess knows that in the dining-room there must be enough that is new in table 
appointments to add zest to the meal, and that in the dressing-room there 
must be those fittings which not only contribute to the guest's comfort, but are 
challenging in appearance as well. All the objects shown in the illustrations 
accompanying this article, and described in detail in the captions, were chosen 
with these ideas in mind. They will add a fillip to the winter's entertaining. 
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For the dining-room the table has been arranged with appointments that are rather informal and 
assembled for their simplicity, but also for their distinction in design and color. The cloth and napkins 
are gray, striped in white, the weaving giving an interesting texture. They have very modern mono- 
grams in red and black, in striking contrast to the simple design of the plates. These are reproductions 
of old Lowestoft and have a gray body of the old china that is very beautiful against the gray cloth. 
This same tone is repeated in the pewter fish ash trays. Lacquer red edges the plates and black lacquer 
tray. There are stronger accents of the same color in the lacquer plaques that carry the gilt-tipped 
cigarettes and the enamel match boxes. The glasses are modern Orrefors in a grayed topaz which 
gives a warmth to the table. The low centre decoration is a rock carrying a red coral branch and 
turquoise-blue gravel making a pool for the black and white cranes. The ‘Craftsman’ silver is suffi- 
ciently versatile to. combine with modern appointments or those reminiscent of the past. In the back- 
ground is a Japanese screen whose restrained design makes it a good companion for a modern room 


A house is not complete for entertaining without a guest dressing table near at hand. This may only 
be in a small hall closet, which can be made to seem larger by having the back wall a mirror and by 
using a horizontally striped paper. The small modern dressing teble and bench shown above are 
white enamel. The toilet set is of white leather with bright red leather sides studded with stars. By 
removing a star on either side of the brushes these may be taken out for washing. The brass flower 
holder is the only other decoration. The modern wallpaper ‘Tunis’ has a white ground, and the red 
stripes of varying widths are broken with a wider band of zenith blue dotted with tiny gilt stars 





In the frontispiece the card table and chairs are 
shown by courtesy of W. & J. Sloane; playing cards 
by Cartier; score pads and pencils by Dutton; 
glasses, cigarette holders, and ash trays by Alice 
Marks, and linen by Mossé. In the illustration 
opposite, the table is shown by courtesy of Charak; 
linen by Mossé; plates by Plummer; glasses by 
Orrefors Glassware Shop; centrepiece, ash trays, 
match boxes, and screen by Yamanaka; silver by 
Towle Silversmiths. In the illustration above, all the 
objects are shown by courtesy of Rena Rosenthal. 
Wallpaper by courtesy of Katzenbach & Warren 
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WHAT'S O’CLOCK 


One o'clock: chrome and black General Electric clock 
from R. H. Macy & Co. 


Two o'clock: bieck leather with metal stars, electric, from 
Rena Rosenthal 


Three o'clock: crystal with chromium-pleted base and 
figures, from Abercrombie & Fitch 


Four o'clock: Bichronous Hammond electric clock, with 
calendar, from R. H. Macy & Co. 


Five o'clock: white holly and bleck inlay, with crystal 
base and an alarm, designed by Gilbert Rohde, from 
Herman C. Miller Clock Co. 





Six o'clock: California red maidou burl, with chromium 
bands and an alarm, designed by Gilbert Rohde, from 
Herman C. Miller Clock Co. 


Seven o'clock: kitchen wall clock, electric, in either 
green or black case, from R. H. Macy & Co. 


Eight o'clock: Minute Master, telechron electric clock, 
from Abercrombie & Fitch 


Nine o'clock: electric alarm clock, chrome and beetle- 
ware case, from R. H. Macy & Co. 


Hi. Williams 


Ten o'clock: mirror dial and base, with scarlet supports 
and figures, from Abercrombie & Fitch 


Eleven o'clock: crystal dial, chromium base and numerals, 
from Abercrombie & Fitch 


Twelve o'clock: case of inlaid harewood and jacarande, 
designed by Gilbert Rohde, from Herman C. Miller 
Clock Co. 


Centre clock: Large dial of black Camara glass, with 
brushed-chromium base and chromium-plated balls 
marking the hours, designed by Gilbert Rohde, from 
Herman C. Miller Clock Co. 
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In this hall on nee nore ties the ace rem furniture from the Cranbrook Cabinet Makers’ Shop and the curtains of 
natural linen with blue and green geometric figures, from the Cranbrook Looms, give the note of distinction that is seen throughout 
the house. Pattern is pleasantly contrasted here with plain surfaces, and the result is the restfulness that comes with restraint 


THE MICHIGAN HOME OF ELIEL SAARINEN 


By HENRY P. MACOMBER 


AX modernism which is completely controlled by good taste is 
the keynote of the interesting house which Eliel Saarinen has 
recently designed for his own use at Cranbrook, Bloomfield Hills, 
Michigan. Among the outstanding present-day architects of both 
Europe and America, who perhaps can be counted on the fingers 
of one hand, it is generally acknowledged that Mr. Saarinen has 
won a place. A native of Finland, where he designed the Hels- 
ingfors railroad station and other important buildings, he came to 
America in 1923, after winning second place in the international 
contest for the Chicago Tribune Building. For a year he occupied 
the chair of Professor of Architecture at the University of Mich- 
igan. He was then invited by George G. Booth, Michigan news- 
paper magnate, to become architect in chief of the unique educa- 
tional and cultural projects at Cranbrook, twenty miles north of 
Detroit, of which Mr. and Mrs. Booth are the donors. 

The house here illustrated is half of a double house, each part 


of which encloses three sides of a court which faces the south. 
It is built of russet-red brick with a green tile roof. An extreme 
and somewhat stern simplicity is the visitor's first impression. The 
beauty of the house lies wholly in its fine proportions and its 
perfect adaptation to its requirements. It has no frills. ‘Beauty,’ 
Mr. Saarinen believes, ‘is not. something that can be added to a 
building, a surplus above the practical needs of the problem. 
Instead it must live in necessity. It must be grown into the whole 
of the building and it must permeate all the masses and the con- 
struction.’ He feels that the common tendency has been to have 
our homes too much cluttered up and that we should get used to 
allowing our eyes to rest on a few unbroken lines and spaces. 
Mr. Saarinen has had a very unusual opportunity to carry out his 
ideas to full completion, because he has designed not only the 
house, but also its interior furnishings, most of which were made 
under his direction in the Cranbrook Craft Studios near at hand. 
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In the reception room, two views of which are shown on this page, is a broad fireplace 
with dull brown tiles edged with silver, above which is a silken wall hanging with 
a conventionalized tree design in light cream and yellow with buff border, the work 
of Mrs. Saarinen, who also designed the rug of geometric pattern which runs the 


length of the room. This rug is in tones of gray and rust, as are also the fabrics 
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The dining-room is octagonal, with natural fir panels running from floor to ceiling, and with four 
niches painted a brilliant Chinese red with concealed lights above. The circular table is of 
hollywood beautifully inlaid with contrasting veneers, and the chairs have solid fir backs in- 
laid with ebony. Below is the sitting-room, which opens from the reception room. This has 


striking leaded-glass windows and a hand-woven rug in jade and gray, from the Cranbrook Looms 


S 








From the entrance hall, with the stairs ascending at the left, we 
enter directly into the large reception room with its L-shaped 
alcove which serves as a library. On this floor we notice that 
doors between the main rooms have been dispensed with, as 
being both useless and objectionable. The entrances are finished 
in maple, stained gray. Even the casings have been eliminated for 
further cleanness of line and simplicity of effect. At the farther 
end of the reception room is a broad fireplace with dull brown 
tiles, edged with silver. These were executed from Mr. Saarinen’s 
design by Mrs. Mary Chase Stratton at the Pewabic Pottery, 
Detroit. There is no mantelshelf. The bronze andirons are sur- 
mounted with fantastic birds. Above is a silken wall hanging 
with a conventionalized tree design in light cream and yellow 
tones with buff border. It is the work of Mrs. Saarinen. The light- 
ing is indirect, from portable floor fixtures. The large rug, running 
the length of the room, was designed by Mrs. Saarinen and woven 
on the Cranbrook Looms, as were most of the other rugs and cur- 
tains in the house. It is a striking feature, with its geometric 
pattern in tones of gray and rust. The walls are covered with a 
fabric of rayon and jute in the same tones, woven especially 
for this room by the Dupont Company. The furniture, while 
following rather heavy, modernistic lines, presents beautiful 


surfaces of rich veneer and inlay. It is the work of Tor Berglund, 





who came to the Cranbrook Studios from Stockholm. The up- 
holstery coverings also were made on the Cranbrook Looms. 


A: the opposite end from the fireplace we enter the dining- 
room between rich, soft, double-faced hangings which may be 
pulled together when desired. This octagonal room is one of the 
most strikingly successful features of the house. The walls are 
covered with natural fir panels running from floor to ceiling. The 
four corner niches, painted a brilliant Chinese red, afford beautiful 
settings for a few choice objects of art or flower arrangements, 
lighted with a concealed top light. The central light is hidden in 
a golden bowl suspended by delicate chains from the top of a 
golden dome in the ceiling. It gives the room a delightfully soft 
radiance. The circular table is made of hollywood beautifully 
inlaid with contrasting veneers. The chairs have solid fir backs 
inlaid with ebony. The rug is toned in grays and fawn, with ac- 
cents of black. On one side, French doors lead out into the 
court. 

Opening from the south side of the reception room is a small 
family sitting-room or den, with leaded glass windows. Running 
along two walls is an inviting seat covered with hand-woven rugs 
in green and fawn, with green velvet cushions. The floor rug is in 
jade and gray with rectangular designs, no two of which are just 
the same size. This, too, was woven at 
the Cranbrook Looms. 

Down one step, between recessed, 
green-lined columns, is Mr. Saarinen’s 
large private studio-workroom, high- 
ceilinged and with tall windows of north- 
ern exposure flooding the drafting tables 
with light. 

Doors lead out into the court, across 
which is a patio or covered porch fur- 
nished with hollow metal tables and 
chairs with gay-colored cushions, making 
a fascinating place for summer-time 
meals and afternoon tea. In the centre 
of the court is a bronze nymph by one 
of Finland's leading sculptors, Vaino 
Aaltonen. 

While elimination and restraint are 
noticeable throughout the house, they are 
compensated by beauty of design, beauty 
of material, and complete suitability of 
everything for its function and its place. 
As a well-studied example of the present 
forward movement of the decorative arts 
in America, the house of Eliel Saarinen 
is a distinct contribution. It presents 
beauty in terms of the greatest simplicity. 


The house, of brick, relies on proportion and 
texture for its beauty. It surrounds an open court 
on three sides, in which is this bronze figure of a 
nymph by Vaino Aaltonen, a Finnish sculptor 
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BUDGETING THE 


GARDEN 





A Garden created on an annual Budget of 


Seventy-five Dollars 


By CARL BERG 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 





Each garden presents its own peculiar 
problem, but the sketch at the right and 
the accompanying plans give an excel- 
lent idea of how a small plot may be 
developed gradually and inexpensively 
into a garden both effective and efficient 
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Everyone who is interested in gardens sooner or later desires one 
for his very own. If the immediate thought is that a garden costs 
too much to build, then the answer is perhaps a garden constructed 
over a period of years. And such a garden is the subject of this 
discussion. 

General Plan. Before any planting is done, a careful study of 
what is desired of the garden and what it is physically possible to 
accomplish is required. Existing conditions must be carefully 
studied. If the house isn’t as yet built, the entire lot should be 
carefully designed so as to relate house and gardens and ensure 
the best use of space. If it is built, the disposition of the various 
areas must be determined by the location of the house and its 
floor plan, existing trees, and the contour of the ground. The 
garden should be related to the house in style, extent, and design, 
and be located on axis with some one of its salient features. 

Plants for the garden must be chosen for their ability to thrive 
under the existing conditions. They should be individually 
selected for their relative positions in the garden according to 
their habit of growth, color, and texture of foliage. 

While the garden illustrated in this article solves the problem 
very well in this case and would be well adapted for many similar 


locations, it may be entirely inappropriate in other situations. 
Each problem has its individual solution. The charm of gardens 
lies in their differences, their happy solutions of difficult problems, 
and their reflection of the taste of their owners. 

In arranging a budget for planting a garden, care should be 
taken in selecting and placing the plants so that there will be an 
even, all-over effect on the whole lot. Plants that require time to 
develop should be set out first, so that when the entire garden is 
finished it will be harmonious in proportion and development 
throughout. By purchasing small specimen plants instead of 
larger, expensive ones, much can be saved by having them develop 
on the lot instead of at the nursery. Perennials and bulbs can be 
bought and planted in the cold frame and propagating beds 
where they will increase and multiply before they are transplanted 
in the border. Care should be taken to label the plants correctly 
when dividing or propagating them. It pays to shop around at the 
various nurseries, to acquaint one’s self with the nurserymen and 
the plants you are to use later on, and to pick up bargains. 

The first step to ensure the success of the garden is the proper 
preparation of the soil. Before any grading or excavating for the 
house or garden is done, the topsoil should be removed to a 
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depth of three or four inches and placed in piles, later to be re- 
placed as a top-dressing for the borders and lawns. The whole 
area to be planted should be ploughed or spaded to a depth of 
eighteen to twenty-four inches; then humus, well-rotted stable 
manure, or commercial fertilizer and straw should be added and 
mixed with the soil, and finally a three- to six-inch layer of good 
topsoil or loam. 

The house illustrated is placed on the lot to make the most of 
the whole area, and the floor plan is so arranged as to give the best 
advantage for the development of the garden to the rear. The 
living-room and dining-room both open upon a terrace which 
acts as a transition between the house and the garden. The kitchen 
is placed at the front and side for convenience. The garage, at 
the side and to the rear, is easily reached, and its wall serves as an 
enclosure for the terrace. It also makes a convenient storehouse 
for garden tools. Immediately to the rear is the drying yard or 
service area, which is indispensable and convenient. A galvanized 
iron fence three feet high surrounds the entire area to keep out 
intruders and wandering dogs. 

The garden as it is developed in the final plan is on axis with 
the terrace and consists of a high hedge enclosure which may be 
clipped into a formal wall or left to develop naturally. At the far 





end there is a screen planting to give a terminus to the axis and 
shut out the surroundings. A perennial border is placed between 
the lawn and the shrub walls to give life and color, and a garden 
figure, chosen for scale and appropriateness, is placed as the focal 
point in the vista. The area between one shrub wall and the 
property line is used for the propagation of plants, vegetables, 
and cut flowers. The front lawn is developed simply and informally 
and gives a pleasant setting for the house as viewed from the street. 


PRELIMINARY BUDGET 





Scraping topsoil, grading, ploughing, and cultivating............ $30.00 
LR ENN EINE 5, 55 ns G's solve Sis s Ses sao oa Dame a i 10.00 
Galvanized iron fence (labor and materials). ................... 30.00 
Cold frame (materials and labor)... 2.2.0.2... 00. cc eee eee eee 5.00 

$75.00 


First Year. In order to get an immediate effect around the 
house, shrubs are planted at the corners and specimen lilacs on 
each side of the entrance. The shrub wall, composed of Rhamnus 
cathartica (buckthorn), which has a dense, glossy, dark green 
foliage capable of being formally clipped, is established so that it 
can have ample time to develop into the setting desired for the 
perennial borders. Trees to be used for shade and setting are 
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Suggestions for the first year include 
the planting of shrubs at the comers 
of the house and lilacs at either side of 
the doorway, the planting of trees to 
be used for shade and setting, and a tenes 
shrub wall to enclose the end of the =. / 
garden. A clematis is started to screen 
the garage wall, the lawn is seeded, 
and annuals are planted in the border 
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, During the second year flowering dog- 
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wood trees are planted at the end of 
the garden and a magnolia tree by the 
terrace. More shrubs are planted and 
a privet hedge is placed along the 
driveway. Periwinkle is set out under 
the lilac bushes and lily bulbs and per- 
ennials bought the previous year are 
moved to their permanent locations 
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planted to give them a start. They range from eight to ten feet tall 
when planted. A clematis vine is started in front of the garage wall 
to screen it out. 

A compost heap should be established at the far corner of the 
lot, where lawn clippings, dead flowers, and leaves are allowed to 
mould, later to be used as humus in the flower beds. 

To secure an effect quickly, annuals are planted in the flower 
border. Hardy annuals should be planted in the fall. Any of the 
following might be selected: sweet alyssum, calendula, cornflower, 
calliopsis, rocket larkspur, Chinese pink, rose-ring gaillardia, 
strawflower, purple candytuft, sweet pea, blue lupine, stocks, 
forget-me-not, corn poppy, Drummond phlox, common mignon- 
ette, pansy, common zinnia. 

During the first year a group of perennials are purchased and 
planted in the cold frame or propagating beds to grow and multiply, 
later to be divided and transplanted into their permanent locations 
in the border. 

The best grass to plant in most cases is bluegrass, which should be 
mixed with some quick-growing grass such as redtop or white 
clover to cover the ground until the bluegrass becomes established. 
April, May, or late August and September are the best seasons 
to plant grass. A good lawn depends upon a well-prepared soil 
foundation, well drained and rich in humus. 


By the third year the well-developed eter 
background gives the perennial border wimg 
a chance to display its beauty, and a \ 
this received particular attention. A 
cutting garden is also established and Va 
cotting rit garden gates are erected, one leading . ( 
Garden\ tit to the side yard, and the other be- R ont 
g aS i : Carden { 
j Ler me tween the garden and cutting beds - 
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The final plan shows the garden de- COR | gl 
sign completed, with flagstones added ‘ [ | 
to the terrace and to parts of the gar- sf | 
den where wear on the grass is exces- ac Lewn 
sive, and a sapling fence erected to = ' 
enclose the service area. This com- ar, 
pleted garden is shown in the sketch BS 




























































































FINAL PLAN 


FIRST-YEAR BUDGET 


HNeeepsO 0 NOME EMIS, ooo ccnwccsccica Sachsen ticnced dows’ $25.00 
RE SIMEON. os ou bods eked ane vasa cenwuee ban 25.00 
MAMI Sd Alec Aga ei Oe Ue wew ain ated ween ahah ree 3.00 
DRIOMIIIN ie. aca Oh Rd oy Sanath onde iP Sin tate bare eds 8.00 
AION 2 a 8 oc cig Haas Sue Vaan tees a dxasaecowstread es 2.00 
Fertilizer... PER no ee ee seiennieh cea 2.00 
ee BONS aS WN EN na a Si ced wie atnne Sein 10.00 

$75.00 


Second Year. The second year’s work is a continuation of 
the first — that is, the establishment of a setting for the garden by 
the addition of flowering dogwood trees at the end. These trees 
have a beautiful flowering effect in the early spring, provide a good 
amount of foliage for the remainder of the season, and act as a 
transition between the top of the hedge wall and the lower 
branches of the trees behind. A magnolia tree is placed at the 
end of the terrace for screening and shade and for its gorgeous 
blossoms in the spring. Beneath it and along the terrace wall a 
group of sweetshrubs (Calycanthus floridus) are planted for their 
foliage and blooming effects. They are particularly adaptable 
because of their ability to grow in either sun or shade. A group of 
mockorange shrubs (Philadelphus lemoinei) are placed at the 
front corner of the lot to add privacy and beauty to the front yard. 
A privet hedge (Ligustrum ibota) is (Continued on page 157) 
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Courtesy of New York Botanical Garden 





ANEMONE, FLOWER OF THE 


WIND 


By STEPHEN F. HAMBLIN 


The windflower is famed in legend for the poetry of its genus 
name, for the word ‘anemone’ is ancient Latin and Greek, and is 
supposed to refer to Adonis, whose blood made the red anemones 
of the Holy Land. It may be well to note that if you wish to 
appear learned in garden talk you strongly accent the letter o in 
the name, making it sound like ‘any money.’ There are some 
hundred species of this flower listed, but not more than a dozen 
are grown in even large gardens. All are theoretically hardy, but 
several of the Holy Land group will not usually survive New 
England winters without special protection. Some grow in the 
southern tip of South America, but they are mostly from the hills 
of the Northern Hemisphere. In size they range from little herbs 
a few inches tall to the Japanese anemone of autumn, often more 
than three feet high. 

The larger kinds will grow quite well in the hardy border, but 
by nature they seem to be woodland plants and prefer leaf mould, 
moisture, and some shade. Plants may be divided, but for many 
kinds growing from seed is fairly easy, though germination is poor 
unless the seed is fresh. They have no pests of any kind, although 
blister beetles eat the petals of the Japanese species in the autumn. 
This is another group of plants whose outside showy flower parts, 
as with Trollius and clematis, appear to be the petals, but are not. 
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Some have seed with long tails, like some clematis; other seed is 
flat like that of buttercup, but larger; and others are minute, 
packed in much cottony down. By botanical characters and 
garden requirements this big group may be divided into several 
distinct sections, and these may be described in an order following 
the seasons. 


First in early spring come the pasqueflower kinds, like big 
crocus or clematis blossoms just above a tuft of fernlike foliage. 
These are really for the rock garden, with some moisture and 
partial shade, or in special wild gardening. When the flowers 
have gone in May the stems shoot up a foot more and bear great 
purple plumy seed clusters in June. The common species is 
European pasqueflower (Anemone pulsatilla), purple or blue, 
with rose, red, and white varieties. This is the easiest species to 
grow, and the most showy. The big flowers are very exciting, but 
although a strong plant produces several, they have soon gone to 
make seed plumes. This transplants readily when young, and 
grows readily from seed. Old plants should not be disturbed. 
Spring anemone (A. vernalis) is much the same, coming in earliest 
April; the flower is larger, purplish on the outside, but creamy 
white within when expanded. It looks like an enormous white 
crocus. Plants are offered in this country, and seed is produced 
freely. There are also A. halleri, A. slavica, and others, offered as 
seed abroad, scarcely different; and Alpine anemone (A. alpina), 
creamy white or golden yellow, purplish outside, is the gem of 
the group, but perhaps not as easy to grow in ordinary conditions. 
In American pasqueflower (A. patens nuttalliana) we have the 
same type of flower, but the ‘petals’ more narrow, blue, purple, 
or white. Perhaps it blooms a few days later. This is wild from the 
Great Lakes westward, and A. occidentalis ranges through the 
Northwest, a taller plant, white or tinted purple. These can be 
tried as seed or plants from collectors. In New England the 
European pasqueflower seems to be the most willing of this group. 

The big red, blue, or white anemones, with parsley-like foliage 
and tuberous roots like lumps of wood, native to South France and 
along the warm shores to the Holy Land, are not for gardens in 
New England, unless specially covered or in a cold frame. The 
double forms look like little peonies. Their names are A. coro- 
naria (poppy anemone), A. hortensis (garden anemone), and A. 
fulgens (flame anemone). You buy them mixed as bulbs, though 
they can be started from seed. Sometimes a clump will fool you 
by being hardy a few years here, but | no longer try to have them. 


I, early May in moist spots in the woods our little American 
wood anemone (A. quinquefolia) is pleasing as a wild flower, 
with little solitary white flowers, tinted purple outside, of four to 
seven ‘petals.’ It creeps and makes a matted plant. This | have 
moved into a moist part of the rock garden. Far better for show is 
the European wood anemone (A. nemorosa), for it is taller, with 
bigger flowers, purple to white, with several named blue or rose 
forms, and even some double. There is no difficulty in growing 
this plant in slightly moist woodland, and it is the best of the wood 
anemones for general use. Probably you must get seed from 
Europe, but some American gardens do have it. 

The gem of the wood anemones is blue Greek windflower 
(A. blanda), which has similar foliage, but a tuberous root, and the 
little flowers are deepest blue, of many ‘petals.’ It seems to have 
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been dropped from the American trade, and my imported seed 
has little life. It is a flake of blue sky dropped on the floor of the 
woods in May. Apennine anemone (A. apennina) is a little 


taller, of about ten ‘petals,’ blue, purple, or white, even double. 
The seed which | get is not fresh enough to germinate well. The 
English, Greek, and Italian make good companions for our own 
little one of the woods, but they are not for the hardy border. 
Snowdrop anemone (A. sylvestris) and its kin are at least a foot 
tall, like the Japanese of autumn on a smaller scale, with one big 


A. T. De La Mare, Inc. 


The Anemone pulsatilla or European pasque- 
flower is shown on the opposite page and is one 
of the earliest of this species to bloom, its large 
blossoms in purple or blue, with rose, red, and 
white varieties, rising from a tuft of fernlike foliage 


Blooming until late in September, the Japanese 
anemone (upper right) shows great diversity of 
size, number of petals, and shape, the blossoms, 
resembling peonies, varying from pure single to 
semi-double, frilled, quilled, and full rose form 


A white variety of the Apennine anemone is 
shown above. This is one of the very lovely 
wood anemones with even double petals, and 
comes also in exquisite shades of blue and purple 


The Chinese anemone at the right (Anemone 
hupehensis), with red or pinkish flowers, blooms 
in August. It is a very graceful and hardy plant 
not over two feet tall, and easily raised from seed 


A. T. De La Mare, Inc. 


white or purple flower. The snowdrop anemone is nodding, 
white, of six sepals, and the double form looks like a little white 
rose. This blooms in June, and is best in the hardy border, or as 
background in the moist rock garden. A. palmata has big golden 
yellow blossoms, also double. Yellow wood anemone (A. 
ranunculoides) has very fine-cut foliage and small golden blos- 
soms, like little buttercups. There are other Old World species 
like these, but not to be had. These make tight clumps, and 
spread not at all; do not disturb, and propagate from seed. 

There are native species of this same group, like small early 
kinds of the big Japanese of autumn, but the flowers are rather 
small and not showy. They make tight clumps of much foliage, but 
none are as showy as Snowdrop (Continued on page 158) 


Paul J. Weber 











AWARDED HONORABLE MENTION 


In the Eastern Group of Houses submitted in the House Beautiful 


Small-House Competition 


THE HOUSE OF DR. ORVILLE F. ROGERS, NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


DOUGLAS ORR, ARCHITECT 
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Photographs by Simonds Commercial Photo Co. 
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Decidedly modern in spirit, this house neverthe- 
less incorporates many traditional features in its 
unusual design. The exterior walls are of common 
brick whitewashed, with bluestone trim, and the 
roof is of dark purple slate. The wood trim is white, 
and maroon shutters add a contrasting note of color 


In planning this house three requirements had to be 
met — that no important room should face the 
street, that there should be no direct entrance from 
the street, and that a sunroom be included on the 
second floor. All these requirements were success- 
fully met, and the resulting plan is one which is 
both architecturally attractive and extremely livable 
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The garage and tool house, of original design, are placed at the far end of the lot so 
as to give space for an extensive garden between them and the house. The ga- 


rage thus forms the end motif of the garden, and a fountain is set in its latticed arch 
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BY MARY P. CUNNINGHAM 





Take the garden seriously in October. There is almost no major operation 
which cannot be undertaken now. Most plants are dormant, the ground is 
workable, the air is cool, and labor is cheap and available. Never put off 
until spring what can be done in the fall 


Rake and burn dead leaves from the garden where larkspur, hollyhock, 
aconite, phlox, peony, or iris has grown. Collect clean tree leaves in piles 
from now on for compost and for later covering. Take tubbed plants of 
agapanthus, hydrangea, jasmine, into a pit or cool cellar to store them for the 
winter. If you have no place, board them with your neighborhood florist 


Plant trees and shrubs as soon as their leaves fall, with these exceptions: 
thin-barked trees such as cherry, beech, birch, redbud; coarse-rooted trees 
like magnolia and tulip tree; trees not very hardy or hard to establish, such as 
Lombardy poplar, laburnum, sweet gum. Buddleia, Althaea, abelia will also 
do better planted next spring. Trees or shrubs with persistent foliage which 
will not be dormant for a month yet may have holes prepared now. Such are 
English hawthorn, California privet, English maple, all oaks, also akebia vine 
and Hall Japanese honeysuckle (vine). Prepare holes 24” deep, with up- 
turned sod in the first 6’, and 18” of good topsoil well mixed with bone 
meal (3 handfuls to a plant). Make holes at least 3’ in diameter for trees and 
12” or more for vines 


Finish the bulk of the perennial planting before No- 
vember and add afterthoughts until mid-November. 
Leave until spring: Japanese anemone, chrysanthemum, 
Viola, pinks, lavender. Be sure that iris, peony, 
Oriental poppy, chrysanthemum, and Madonna lilies 
get in this fall. Try some of the new Trollius Ledbouri 
Golden Queen — 2%’ tall with open, semi-double, 
orange flowers 





Collect stakes and 
sort and tie in graded 
Plant all bulbs not already in. Where Darwin and bundles. If these can 
Cottage tulips look out of place in the rock gard paleo 
ottage tulips look out of place in the rock garden use sure during the winter, 
Tulipa clusiana (14” white with red stripe), T. poly- so much the better 
chroma (small white with yellow centre), T. violacea 
(6” violet and yellow), T. violacea humilis (8” lilac and yellow), as well as the 
better-known tulip species. Try also /ris persica and the small fragrant /ris 
reticulata, and tuck in a few Eranthis, Helleborus, crocus, Galanthus, and 
tiny daffodils 


Plant lilies as soon as they arrive. If late, prepare their beds and cover with 
peat (or leaves) to prevent freezing. Feed established Madonna lilies with 
bone meal dug in around the plants so as not to disturb the roots, and mulch 
with peat moss under the collar. Later add pine boughs on top 





Divide lily-of-the-valley if it did not bloom well. Leave six 
bulbs to a clump and put clumps 4’’-6” apart and 2” below 
ground level 


Fall-blooming crocus can still be planted outside or in pots to 
bloom indoors. Plant in pebbles in water and keep dark for a few 
days at first. Piant the bulbs outside when bloom is over 


Spray or dust poison ivy plants with 
calcium chlorate to destroy them 


Soak the evergreens through Octo- 
ber, for they must start the winter in 
a moist condition 








Plant St. Brigid anemones in pots, and transfer later in the month 
to the cool greenhouse bench to bloom in December, January, 
and February, or plant in the cold frame for very early bloom next 
spring. They stand a lot of cold. Their chief quality is their rich gay 
color in purples, reds, pinks, and white, with black stamens. Also 
they last a long time and for this are unexcelled as steamer pres- 
ents. They bloom outside in January and February in the Mediter- 
ranean countries, along with Helleborus and primrose. Cut when 


Take up all summer = in bud and keep in cool room 

bulbs such as dahlia, 

page oa —s For indoor decoration use blueberry or chokeberry leaves with 
etn alebesietin small-flowered chrysanthemums; Porcelain Ampelopsis with 


cannot get at them shining hawthorn; blueberry branches in pewter jar on a pale pink 


cloth; calendula in turquoise Japanese pottery dish; gourds in 


Trim akebia vines growing on iron 
work so that they add a delicate 


Make sure that the shrub- 


bery will yield at least one haat t k ‘ ‘ 
Sie dew Bis eddinn een tracery bu not an unkempt mat. 
month during the next year Prune out drastically where too heavy 


Root prune lilacs which have not bloomed, also wisteria. Make 
cuts around the plant about 2’-3’ away from the trunk. Cut off 
any dead wood at the same time. Give a top-dressing of wood 
ashes 


Turn off water pipes and cover small pools where necessary. 
Take the goldfish in unless the pool has plants and soil and is to 
have water in it all winter. Leave a piece of timber in large pools 
where water stands all winter 


Make Geranium cuttings for indoor bloom. Use terminals from 
stock which is brittle and will not bend. Withhold water from 
fuchsias and store in a cool cellar. Bring into heat and light and 
water by December 


Lift with a ball of earth and move into pots indoors such annuals 
as cosmos, calendula, ageratum, stock, candytuft, pinks, and white 
daisy. These will continue to bloom several weeks in a cool, 
sunny window, or on a sheltered porch 


pewter, wood, or téle dish. October bloom in the garden should include Wilson's 
aconite, anemone, chrysanthemums, annual candytuft, calendula, mignonette, sweet 
alyssum, cosmus, petunia, and second bloom from many perennials, notably phlox. 
Dianthus Beatrix is more valuable for its fall bloom than for its spring effect 





Flowering branches and fruiting branches supplement the garden picking flowers, 
especially in early spring, and are always good for big and quick effects. The follow- 
ing group will supply a picking each month of the year: pussy willow, forsythia, 
Japanese quince, lilac, bridalwreath, Henry spirea, mockorange, climbing roses (of 
big-flowered types such as Mary Wallace, rose; Emily Gray, yellow; Dr. W. Van 
Fleet, pink; Silver Moon, white) and polyantha roses (which bloom all summer), sweet 
pepperbush, Buddleia, lilac chaste-tree, Washington hawthorn (fruits), and winter- 
berry (December fruit) 


Note good chrysanthemum varieties, checking notes from the nurseries with notes 
from the fall flower shows. New early October bloomers include: Jean Treadway 
(pink), Crimson splendor (red), Jean Cumming (white), R. M. Hatton (yellow) 


Read Oxford’s College Gardens, Thin out top branches of 
by Eleanour S. Rohde, which you trees and shrubs to coun- 


3 : terbalance roots lost in 
will be sure to enjoy if only be- - nig otal 
cause of its interesting colored te bus thn ietineend Ge 


illustrations typical shape of the plant 











BUILDING THE HOUSE IN 


TWO STEPS 


JEFFERSON M. HAMILTON, ARCHITECT 


Notwithstanding the upward trend of business and the generally 
healthy condition of industry, the fact remains that few families 
feel ready yet to undertake the building of their home as they 
would ultimately like to have it. And since it may be years before 
the average family will find its savings account sufficiently reas- 
suring to permit the accomplishment of this almost universal ambi- 
tion, some method must be devised to make possible a start in this 
direction. An obvious solution is to progress by degrees, so to 
plan the house that a portion of it at least can be built at once. In 
other words, plan to build the house in units. Naturally, in order 
to do this it is essential to have each unit carefully related to suc- 
cessive ones and so form a coherent part of the completed building. 

The accompanying sketches show two houses designed so that 
the garage can be built first and made large enough to include, in 
addition to necessary garage facilities, temporary living quarters 
for the family. To make such a scheme feasible, these living quar- 
ters must be complete and entirely convenient and comfortable, 
even though very compact. 

In each case, the first unit built will form a definite part of the 
permanent accommodations, whether it is attached to the main 
house or detached, and the apartments over the garage which are 


temporarily occupied by the family may later provide satisfactory 
guestrooms or servants’ quarters, or they may even be rented in 
those districts which cater to winter or summer tourists. 

But whatever the eventual disposition of these rooms, this unit 
plan provides a method of making a substantial beginning at once 
toward the ultimate home. It would be easy to finance and simple 
to keep up — both major considerations under present conditions. 
Atthe same time it is possible to design these units so that they will 
present from the very beginning an extremely attractive appearance. 
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In the first example, which is shown at the 
left, the garage will be a wing of the future 
house, as the plan shows. The second floor 
of the garage is a small apartment consisting of 
living-room, with a concealed bed, kitchen- 
ette, bedroom, and bath. To make a success 
of this plan of building a garage first and 
letting it serve as temporary living quarters, it 
is essential thatthe design of the entire grounds 
be madeat the outset, otherwise there will not 
bea logical relation between the different units 
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In the scheme illustrated above there is suggested a 
garage which will be separated from the house. The 
first-floor plan of the garage (pochdd in black) shows 
its relation to the house, which will be placed at a suf- 
ficient distance to permit a garden between the two 
buildings. As the garage is turned with its entrance away 
from the garden, it makes an excellent background, anda 
hedge running from the garage to the ell of the house 
encloses the garden and ties house and garage together 


The house is of Spanish type, with an outside stairway 
to the second-floor apartment and an attractive porch, 
with iron rail and supports, on to which the living-room 
opens. This house is more adapted to a warm climate 
than the other one. Its accommodations are the same 
exceptfor the additional bedroom on the first oor which 
will later be made part of the garage space when there are 
two cars. In the meantime it could be used for a servant 
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Drix Duryea 


LARGE BENEFITS FROM SMALL CHANGES 


Various ways of making a small Dining-Room seem larger 


* 


HORTENSE REIT, DECORATOR 


To make this small dining-room seem larger, a three-panel mirror was placed at one end and the 
narrow French doors were replaced by Venetian doors which may be folded back against the wall to 
throw the dining-room and living-room into one. The colors are kept light, which also enhances the 
size of the room. Above the dado and chair rail, painted in shades of dark gray to white, is a wall- 
paper of Madonna lilies with beige leaves and silver ferns on a pale gray background. The furniture 
is all painted to fade into the picture, and ranges from the off-white and silver of the sideboard through 
the natural waxed wood of the chairs with beige leather cushions, to the dark gray-beige table base 
with sienna marbleized top. The curtains of clear yellow transparent velvet pick up this high light 
and are topped with a cornice of silver metal leaves which match those in the wallpaper. The whole 


effect of the room is ethereal, yet gay and warm. The New York apartment of Miss Vera Beresford 
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THERE IS STILL TIME TO REMODEL ECONOMICALLY 


By HAROLD R. SLEEPER 


Few of us realize the possibilities inherent in the house that we 
own or rent. Even less do we appreciate what may be achieved 
with some old house or farm that may be picked up at a bargain. 
If you have found that you cannot afford the new house, it is worth 
while to consider how many of the desired conveniences you can 
have in a remodeled house and still meet your present budget. 
Moreover, modernizing so increases the worth of an old building 
that a future resale may provide, with but little more capital added, 
the new house made to your exact requirements. 

The present time is most opportune to re-do old houses eco- 
nomically. Take advantage of the still low building costs and 
live in your improved house until a definite market upturn makes 
it worth your while to sell. Reliable authorities state that it is 
easier now to get a mortgage for improving an existing house than 
for building a new one. IF your capital is inadequate for the latter, 
maybe you can secure a mortgage for this type of work. Also you 
may reduce expense by taking advantage of your own spare time 
to cut down costs of construction either by superintending the 
work or by doing some of it yourself. Many home owners have 
grown to appreciate their homes for the first time by working on 
them. Moreover, after experimenting with remodeling and living 
in a remodeled house, you will know better what your require- 
ments are when you are ready to build. 

In remodeling the house, one of the most common and frequent 
needs is for more space. The children are growing up and require 


The sketch below shows a method of getting an adequate 
basement under the house by building a new wall and footings 
inside the old and so lowering the floor. Notice that the 
distance between the new footings and the old must be at least 
twice the difference in height unless reenforcing is used in the 
new wall. At the right is a suggestion for removable sash and 
screens for the porch, a very practical arrangement which 
will give it maximum usefulness in both summer and winter 
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extra bedrooms, or a game room, or some place to entertain their 
friends. The larger family needs space for a maid or two. Bath- 
rooms are usually too scarce for comfort while the commuter races 
through his morning rites. Closets are very likely inadequate. 
The cry of the young family, as it starts to grow, is for expansion 
in all directions. 

On the other hand, there are perhaps just as many families that 
are beginning to feel that their house is too large. The children are 
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either away at school or married. Such families may need just as 
much space as before, but for their maximum comfort and con- 
venience a definite rearrangement of rooms should be made. 
Larger, better rooms, with more labor-saving devices and con- 
veniences, more garage space, are some of the requirements of the 
mature family. 

Old houses are invariably lacking in modern conveniences and 
comforts, from heating systems to garage doors, from kitchen cabi- 
nets to shower enclosures, from electric outlets to attic stairs. If you 
think you can’t afford these for your own selfish pleasure, it is 
worth while to consider them as investments to enhance the resale 
value of the house. You must remember, too, that labor-saving 
devices will offset to some extent servants’ salaries. Fires need 
stoking, ashes need removing, unless you provide a heating 
system that has no stoking and no ashes. These are only two exam- 
ples of many that you should consider, both as to their savings 
now and from the resale standpoint. 

Another important consideration in remodeling is the prevention 
of capital loss by deterioration. To allow a house to go to pieces 
is about as good business as to put money in the bank and then to 
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On the opposite page are several suggestions 
for the use of the space under the eaves. If 
the space is shallow, extension rods and racks 
on the door will give additional room. Bag- 
gage and hats can be accommodated here al- 
most ad lib., and a section of this space lined 
with cedar and fitted with brass pipes to act 
as rollers makes an excellent place for rugs 
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In this space, too, drawers or trays may be 


built to the depth of the rafters, or smaller 
drawers may be placed between the rafters. 
This is also a good place for shoe shelves, 
which may be protected by doors or curtains 


pay the bank interest for keeping it. Yet | dare say 75 per cent of 
all homes are run, unintentionally to be sure, on this basis. Re- 
pairs, replacements, must be done regularly to prevent capital 
waste. Hundreds of dollars can evaporate in thin air by even the 
one item of upkeep, ‘Paint.’ Three months’ neglect may mean two 
new coats of paint instead of one — it may mean rotten structural 
members to replace. 

Attack your house problem in a methodical way. Set up a 
definite programme in writing of just what you need. If more than 
minor changes are indicated, consult an architect. You won't regret 
his fee. This statement may be verified by any reputable real- 
estate man. With the architect's sketches, you can get preliminary 
estimates on the cost of the work. If some of it is to be done by day 
labor or by yourself, add the cost of material for these items. 
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Then decide just how much of this programme you can afford to 
undertake, considering gains that will accrue over a period, say, 
of ten years. 

If you decide that your home is too small for your present needs, 
before planning to enlarge it, first investigate the possibility of 
making more usable space in the existing house. In other words, 
make the most out of what you already have. Consider first what 
your basement may yield. If you have no basement, you may dig 
one, or you may expand a small basement. In expanding, the most 
economical method is to build new footings and walls far enough 
inside of the old to resist pressure of the outside footings as shown 
in the sketch. Rearrangements of boiler rooms with the installation 
of an oil or gas boiler may provide an extra room in the basement. 
Dark basements may be lighted and ventilated with area windows. 

If the grade around any side of the building is accessible to the 
road, you may find room for a garage in the basement. Such a 
garage should be of fire-resisting material such as metal lath and 
stucco, brick, or tile, and completely isolated from the. house. 
This, with fireproof doors, will prevent any insurance increase. 

To-day one of the most popular rooms in the house is the game 
room, and this is perhaps most easily located in the basement. 
Such a space serves a dozen uses as children’s room for rainy days, 
bridge room, ping-pong room, cocktail room, or for a second liv- 
ing-room in a family which has daughters who need a place to 
receive their friends. 

In summer houses, when sports such as swimming, tennis, or golf 
are close at hand, a basement dressing-room and showers with a 
direct basement entrance are a great saving to the housekeeper. 
Neither light nor direct ventilation is necessary, but some vent 
should be installed to prevent undue dampness. 

Crowded kitchens can be relieved if a kitchen storage space is 
added in the basement. Bins for vegetables and racks for canned 
goods should be built against the outside wall, which acts to keep 
them at a constant temperature. 

Next climb to your attic and investigate there to make sure that 
every cubic inch is working. If there (Continued on page 160) 
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MODERN CRAFTSMEN PREFER WOOD AND CORK 


Beginning at the top of the page and reading crosswise, these objects are: a plaque carved in cork by Ted Weidhaas, and 
two masks, ‘Joan’ and ‘Ennui,’ also by him; cork basket with gold stars; wooden animals carved by Alice Decker; tray of 
cork and wood; square wooden bread-and-butter plates with wooden spreaders from Russel Wright; cork cigarette boxes; 
wooden candy box with chromium handle; chessboard and hand-carved chessmen from Abercrombie & Fitch; lamp 
with cork base and shade of tiny wooden rods closely spaced. All objects not otherwise credited, from Rena Rosenthal 
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Are you SURE 
that YOUR 

Hot Water Tank 
is any Cleaner? 





“My hot water tank can’t be in bad con- 
dition, it was put in only a few months 
ago... less than two years.” That state- 
ment was made about the tank shown 
at the right before it was cut open. 
This “inside facts” survey was made 
by a group of independent engineers in 
a region noted for the purity of its city 
water. Not one of the tanks investigated 
showed any evidence outside of the cor- 
roded and diseased condition inside. 
Even a layman 
realizes that metal 
in such condition is 
dangerously weak. 
Likely to let go at 


any moment. 


“Whitehead” Monel 
Metal Hot Water Tank 
(Range Boiler) rust- 
proof as silver, and just 
as beautiful. 


“ Whitehead” 
Automatic 
Storage Gas 
Water Heaters 
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In contrast, a hot water tank 
made of Monel Metal is practi- 
cally everlasting. It will not 
rust...forms no verdigris... 
and resists every other form 
of metal corrosion. You know 
it is always as clean inside as 
it is outside. 

The “Whitehead” Monel 
Metal Tank is tested up to 400 
pounds hydrostatic pressure. 
That assures 50 to 100% greater 
streagth than any ordinary 
tank. Yet the “Whitehead” is 
reasonably priced — and sur- 
prisingly so. 

Plumbing and other dealers 
will gladly show you the 
“Whitehead” Monel Metal Hot 
Water Tank, and other items, 
too: Monel Metal Sinks, Kitchen 








Don’t Show Me How Dirty 


My Hot Water Tank Is 
When I think how often I use hot 
water in the bathroom and what I 
use it for... 1 get positively sick! 


After what you’ve shown me, I'd 
rather heat water on the stove and 
carry it to the bathroom than ever 
bathe Baby again in hot water 
from our present tank. 


Why,I’ve encouraged thechildren 
to gargle with hot water right out 


EG insive 


Actual unretouched photograph of 
one of the tanks cut open by engi- 
neers to discover its condition after 
comparatively few months’ service. 





OUTSIDE— Not one of the 

tanks examined in this region 
noted for its pure water supply 
showed external evidence of the 
rust and corrosion found inside. 
















of the faucet. But I’ve put a stop 
to that after seeing what these tanks 
look like. 


I thought I was practicing modern 
hygiene. After what I’ve seen I don’t 
want a drop of water from such a 
source to touch my body anywhere. 


You will feel the same way when 
you realize that your rust-inviting 
corrodible tank is no better than 
those investigated in this pure 
water section. 











oe pews —_ Cabinet Tops, and ranges with 
be ptde m Monel Metal tops. Send the coupon at right THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


73 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me further information on: 


for illustrated descriptive literature. 






C) Monel Metal Hot Water Tanks and Automatic Storage Gas Water Heaters. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL CO., INC. 
73 Wall Street New York, N. Y. 


Every “Whitehead” Monel 
Metal Tank is guaranteed 
for 20 years. You are abso- 
lutely certain it will give 


you lifetime service. 


CO Monel Metal Sinks, Ranges and Other Household Equipment. 


Aes 
MONEL METAL ........ 


Name 





Address 
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PREVENTION AND CONTROL OF PLANT DISEASE 


By H. R. ROSEN 


Unlike the human being, a plant, once it becomes diseased, cannot be cured. 
Even though the malady may involve no more than the outer covering of some 
organ, the plant does not have the regenerative power vested in many animals 
and in man of completely healing any diseased area. Once an apple becomes 
scabbed, a peach infected with brown rot, a China-aster attacked by Fusarium 
wilt, there is no known remedy which will cure the disease in the affected in- 
dividual. As a consequence, if the diseases which commonly attack almost all 
kinds of plants and which cause such tremendous losses in agricultural crops are 
to be held in check, it can only be done by methods which will prevent the 
parasites from gaining access to the plant tissues. Also, in the case of non- 
parasitic maladies such as various forms of winter injury and malnutrition due to 
improper soil conditions, including lack of available food materials, prevention 
rather than cure is the thing to seek. 


How, then, can one prevent the occurrence of plant diseases? It must be 
recognized that each species of plant and each disease has its own special 
peculiarities, so that conditions and treatments which are of value in one in- 
stance may be useless or even harmful in another. One erroneous assumption 
frequently made is that the healthier the individual, be it human, animal, or 
plant, the less likely is that individual to become diseased. While such an 
assumption is entirely proper for some types of maladies,it is not at all true for 
others. Thus, among humans, the germs that cause typhoid fever, diphtheria, 
scarlet fever, and other serious diseases are just as apt to infect strong, vigorous 
people as weak ones. Likewise, among plants, such diseases as fire blight of 
pears and apples, the brown rot of peaches, plums, and cherries, the rusts and 
smuts of violets, carnations, hollyhocks, and so on, and many other parasitic 
maladies, are common in individuals that are otherwise very healthy and 
vigorous. 





PREVENTIVE MEASURES 


Now, while each disease must be considered as a separate entity in order that 
it may be properly controlled, yet there are certain preventive measures against 
parasitic maladies which are applicable to many different diseases on a great 
diversity of plants growing in the garden, orchard, or field. These measures are 
as follows: first, the use of disease-free seed or other disease-free propagative 
organs; second, soil sanitation; and third, weed eradication. 

As an illustration of the importance of using disease-free planting material, 
the disease known as dahlia stunt is of outstanding interest. As with other plants 
that have been highly bred and continuously selected for some one character, 
this breeding has led in many of the new dahlia varieties to a weakness or sus- 
ceptibility to disease which was unknown in the old, commonplace ones. It is, 
therefore, not surprising that a number of serious diseases of dahlias are now well 
established which were undetected a decade ago. Of these the malady known 
as dahlia stunt is perhaps the greatest obstacle in the way of growing the fancy 
new varieties. 


Dahlia-stunt disease belongs to that highly complex and extremely baffling 
group of maladies known as virus diseases, a class exemplified by such human 
ailments as infantile paralysis, measles, mumps, and smallpox; such animal 
diseases as hog cholera, foot-and-mouth disease of cattle, and rabies; such 
plant diseases as aster yellows, ‘breaking’ of tulips, and mosaic of iris. In all of 
these diseases the causes remain obscure in spite of the diligent efforts of 
numerous eminent investigators. Fortunately, however, the means of prevention 
have been well determined for a number of these troubles and have proved to be 
very effective. 

Virus diseases, or more exactly filterable viruses, are among the commonest 
and most destructive maladies of the plant and animal kingdoms. The relation- 
ship between these otherwise diverse types of ailments is their infectious nature, 
plus the fact that the agent involved in producing the infection is so minute that 
it can pass through the pores or filter through an unglazed porcelain cylinder — 
@ phenomenon which, with rare exceptions, is not known for the minutest 
recognizable living things, the bacteria. This is the character which has given the 
name to these otherwise obscure maladies, the filterable virus diseases. 

To attempt to visualize an agent possessing living properties that is so minute 
as to make an ordinary bacterium assume elephantine proportions is almost 
beyond possibility. While the highest power of the compound microscope will 
not resolve the virus particles that filter through a porcelain dish, yet these 
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particles embody the fundamental characteristic of all living things, — repro- 
duction, — besides being highly infectious, and in some instances, as in small- 
pox, very contagious. No wonder then that some scientists see in these viruses 
the connecting link between dead and living matter. 

While dahlia stunt belongs to this notorious class of diseases, the filterability 
of its infectious agent remains to be determined. It is a malady which is rela- 
tively new to science, having been confused in the pest with other diseases 
which show comparable symptoms. During the last few years, however, it has 
been identified in a number of states, in the North as well as in the South. 


IDENTIFYING THE DAHLIA STUNT 





The name dahlia ‘stunt’ has been given to it because the chief symptom con- 
sists of a marked reduction in the size of the plant. Such diseased plants also 
show unhealthy, yellowish foliage; they produce an abnormally large number of 
small shoots and bear only a few undersized and irregular blossoms or none at 
all. As far as stunting of plant or of foliage is concerned, there are a number of 
other maladies caused by various agents which induce comparable symptoms. 
These include insect attacks, insufficient or overabundance of moisture, im- 
proper cultural practices, and lack of proper fertilizer ingredients in the soil. 


The true dahlia stunt may be distinguished from other diseases by the relative 
slowness of the shoots in pushing above ground, by the erect habit of growth of 
the lateral shoots, and in the sickly foliage which becomes evident shortly 
after the shoots appear. When plants possessing these symptoms are grown 
alongside of healthy plants of the same variety, there is no difficulty in identify- 
ing the disease properly and in distinguishing it from others which may appear as 
the season advances. Leaf-hopper injury or attacks by thrips do not occur 
ordinarily until the plants have made considerable growth. Such insect injury is 
likely to induce symptoms that are very much like those shown by stunt. This is 
especially true of leaf-hopper infestations, where the attack on the foliage 
causes first a yellowing and then a browning and killing of the leaf margins. 
Plants thus attacked are induced to send out a large number of secondary shoots 
because of the injury to the primary ones, and in this stage closely resemble the 
plants that are suffering from stunt. 

Unlike leaf-hopper injury and other maladies of similar symptoms, stunt is a 
systemic disease. Proof for this rests upon the fact that when the fleshy roots of a 
diseased plant are used for propagating purposes, the disease reappears. In 
other words, the causal agent not only is present in the foliar tissues, but diffuses 
through the whole plant, including the roots. It also appears from recent in- 
vestigations that insects, such as leaf hoppers, feeding upon a diseased plant can 
transmit the disease to healthy plants — a process similar to the transmission of 
the well-known malady of China-aster, the yellows disease. 

With these underlying facts in view the prevention and control of dahlia stunt 
may be readily accomplished. It consists in destroying any young plant that 
presents the stunt symptom, thereby preventing the spread of the disease to 
healthy plants, and rejecting for propagation purposes all fleshy roots that were 
derived from diseased plants. In buying roots the home gardener may avoid 
future trouble if he buys from nurserymen who are known to pay close attention 
to their dahlias and who carefully rogue their plants. It would pay the grower as 
well as the seed dealer or nurseryman, many times over, to insist on using only 
disease-free material. This naturally means that more care is necessary in the 
raising of seed and nursery stock than is commonly given it, but when clean seed 
or disease-free nursery stock is available, the grower should not hesitate to pay a 
higher price for it. Cheap seed often means poor stands, lack of vigor, scantiness 
of bloom, low yields, and maladies of many different sorts. While a farmer or 
home gardener must take a chance on the weather, he cannot afford to gamble 
on seed or nursery stock. 

Soil sanitation is another important factor in the control of many parasitic 
diseases. Once a disease-producing germ is introduced in any one field, it can 
only perpetuate itself by living over winter either in formerly diseased material 
or in the soil. In annual plants, such as the sweet pea, cosmos, or zinnia, the 
diseased material must sooner or later rest on or in the soil, while in perennials 
the disease-producing germ may either fall to the soil on infected leaves or 
fruit or remain alive in some portion of the plant. In many cases a thorough rak- 
ing and burning of all refuse or, wherever possible, an early spring, deep plough- 
ing, so as to cover up the disease-infested material, helps considerably. 

For various garden and field crops, the eradication of weeds in and around the 
cultivated grounds is also of major importance in controlling diseases. While 
some germs are highly specific in their ability to parasitize only one species of 
plant, others are not so restricted, so that in addition to attacking a cultivated 
species they may also attack weeds or native and introduced wild plants. Con- 
sequently the eradication of weeds is very essential in controlling the parasites 
which annually take such a large toll of garden and field plants. 
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It took General Electric five years 
to perfect this oil furnace 


IVE years is a long time. But not 

when you want to be sure a product 
is right. Not when it’s a product like the 
G-E Oil Furnace. 

This furnace is not an attachment you 
put inside a boiler intended for some 
other kind of fuel. It’s a complete oil 
furnace, with a steel boiler specially de- 
signed for oil fuel. It is designed and built 
as one co-ordinated unit by G-E, after 
five years of scientific research. 

So beautiful is this furnace that you'll 
want to turn your cellar into a recreation 
room right away. And the way it works 
is even more beautiful. 

No soot, no dust, no noises. No feeling 
too chilly one day and too warm the 
next. Automatically (without thought or 
effort on your part) the temperature 
stays where you want it. All the hot 
water you want, too—winter or summer 
—at a big saving. In the summer, only 
the water is heated. 

The day you install the G-E Oil Fur- 
nace your expenses go down, not up. 
Savings on fuel usually average 20% 
to 50%. 

How is this possible? Through the 
unique design of the furnace itself. 
(Flame burns downward with flue outlet 
placed at the bottom instead of at the 
top, thereby trapping all heat.) And 
through a new atomizing principle called 
“Impact Expansion.” 

Used with steam, hot water or vapor. 
No need to wait. A small down payment 
—have hot water all year long, and en- 
joy the comfort of perfect automatic 
heat plus the satisfaction of saving 
money. 

Don’t delay seeing this remarkable 
furnace. We invite you to come in today. 
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Cross-section view, showing revolutionary new 
way the G-E Oil Furnace breaks the oil into a finer 
mist than possible before, gets more heat out of it. 














GENERAL ELECTRIC OIL F URN ACE 


Air Conditioning Department, 570 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


SHOWROOMS OPEN EVENINGS 


ILLINOIS—cuicaco, Air 
Conditioning Corp. 
INDIANA—INDIANAPOLIS, 
Air Conditioning Corp. 
MICHIGAN—LANSING, The 
Barker-Fowler Electric 
Company. 
OHIO—cincinnati, Bard 
& Barger, Inc.; cLEVELAND, 


Electrical Housekeeping 
Inc.; coLumBus, Bard & 
Barger, Inc. 
WISCONSIN—mMapIson, 
General Air Conditioning 
Corp.; MILWAUKEE, Pflu- 
gradt Company; osHKosH, 
Warning Sheet Metal Com- 
pany; WAUSAU, Johnson- 
Burt Lumber Co, 
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GET FREE INFORMATION 


General Electric Company 

Air Conditioning Department, Div. HB-10 
570 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 

I want more information about the G-E 
Oil Furnace—free, 


lenient 
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—_ of a house that grows overnight... 





and costs what the owner planned! 


Tue only thing certain about building 
is the uncertainty of it. You never know 
how iong it will take, nor how many 
unexpected costs will nibble your check- 
book. Unless—you're erecting a Hodgson 
House! 

With the help of local labor we build 
your Hodgson House in sections, ship it 
ready to erect. You can put it up ina few 
days, or we'll supervise the job if you 
like. It’s up without muss or fuss—with- 


Visit these outdoor exhibits indoors 
It sounds strange to invite you up ele- 
vators to see a country home—but if 
you'll visit our New York or Boston 
exhibits, you'll see complete Hodgson 
Houses, interestingly furnished, in land- 
scaped surroundings. Outdoor exhibits 
at South Sudbury and Dover, Mass. Write 
for our illustrated catalog HAA-1o. E. F, 
Hodgson Co., 1108 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston, or 730 Fifth Ave., New York. 





out damage to shrubbery, trees, turf. 
Your Hodgson country home, guest 
house or lodge, erected this fall, and is 
comfortabie for year-round use. And 
there areno “‘extra’’ costs to bob up. The 
original estimate is the final cost to you. 


It takes but a day or so to erect this Hodg- 
son greenhouse. And it costs only $270. Our 
catalog also shows kennels, bird and poultry- 
houses, lawn and garden equipment, arbors, 
fences, play houses, etc. 


HODGSON HOUSES 








A BOOKLET 


“THE SMART POINT OF VIEW" 
WITHOUT COST 


How much Charm have you? 
Just what impression do you make? 
Grade yourself with Margery Wil- 
son's “‘Charm-Test.’’ This inter- 
esting self-analysis chart reveals 
your various personal qualities 


by which others judge you. The 


“Charm-Test,"’ together with 
Miss Wilson's booklet, ‘‘The 
Smart Point of View,’’ will be 





sent to you without cost or 
obligation. This offer is made to 
acquaint you with the effective- 
ness of Margery Wilson's person- 
alized training by correspondence. 


MARGERY WILSON 


America's authority on Charm. Personal 
adv to eminent women of society, 


2 
stage and business. Pioneer in the mod- 
ern interpretation of Charm as a tangible, 
teachable principie. 


A FINISHING SCHOOL AT HOME 


In your own home, under the sympathetic guidance of this distinguished 
teacher, you leasn the art of exquisite self-expression — how to walk, how 
to talk, how to acquire poise and presence, how to project your personality 
effectively —to enhance your appeal. Margery Wilson makes tangible the 
elusive elements of charm and gives you social ease, charming manners, 
finish, grace —- the smart point of view. 

To receive the Booklet and the “Charm-Test,” write to: 


MARGERY WILSON 
1148 FIFTH AVENUE - 59-K NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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The ubiquitous and destructive disease called hollyhock rust is one of those 
maladies that are often carried over winter. This is perpetuated on a weed, the 
common mallow. This weed, Malva rotundifolia, though a native of Europe, is 
found over a large part of America and is one of the commonest plants along 
waysides and in cultivated grounds. The stems, coming from a biennial root, 
have a tendency to creep or lie next to the ground. The leaves, borne on long 
petioles, are rounded — kidney-shaped with rounded lobes and with margins 
marked with somewhat obscure, small, roundish projections. The inconspicuous 
flowers are blue or white in color and are grouped at the base of the leaf stems. 


Hollyhock rust is responsible for that unsightly yellowish, withered, and 
killed foliage that so frequently mars the appearance of these stately plants. 
The name ‘rust’ does not refer to the symptoms, but to the type of parasite that 
produces the disease. It belongs to the group of germs that are exemplified by 
such well-known parasites as wheat rust, apple rust, rose rust, and willow rust. 
These parasites, in the course of attacking and destroying the living plant parts 
upon which they live, produce an abundance of a more or less reddish or rusty 
powdery material. The powder, when examined under a high-powered mi- 
croscope, is found to consist of countless thousands of fungous spores, and it is 
by means of these spores that the parasite spreads from plant to plant. 

While the common name ‘rust’ as applied to maladies on many different 
plants would lead one to suspect that only one particular parasite is involved, 
the fact is that the rusts include a group of very highly specialized germs which 
require different treatments for their control. In the well-known black stem rust 
of wheat the best control consists in removing European barberry bushes that 
are growing in the vicinity of wheat fields, the reason being that the barberry 
makes it possible for the rust to complete its life cycle and thus perpetuate the 
parasite. The same kind of relationship exists between the galls on red cedar and 
the rust on apples, although the rust on wheat and the rust on apples ere entirely 
different species of parasites. Likewise, the white-pine blister rust, which is 
responsible for the wholesale destruction of one of the most valuable evergreens 
in the United States, attacks only five-needled pines and currants and goose- 
berries, so that in this instance the removal of the latter two hosts assists very 
materially in controlling the rust on the pine tree. 


HOLLYHOCK RUST 





In the case of hollyhock rust, the relationship to the common mallow weed is 
somewhat different. Here the parasite can go through its full life cycle on the 
hollyhock as well as on the mallow, and the powdery masses of spores produced 
on one host are exactly the same as those produced on the other. These spore 
masses are orange-brown or chocolate-brown in color and are mostly found on 
the lower leaf surfaces, although they also appear at times on the upper sides of 
the leaves as well as on stems and on the green portions of the flowers, including 
the pods. Wafted to a healthy plant part, the spores germinate in the presence 
of rain or heavy dew, penetrate the living tissues, and enable the parasite to gain 
its livelihood by using the living hollyhock cells for food purposes. While it is 
thus killing the attacked parts it grows extensively within the affected parts and 
finally produces large cushions of spores which break through the epidermis of 
the leaf or stem. It is these powdery cushions or spore groups which serve as 
reproductive organs for the rust. 

The spore masses are produced throughout the growing season. When late 
fall arrives the parasite infects the new leaves at the base of the plant, but instead 
of producing spores at once it overwinters within the infected parts and sporulates 
the following spring. In addition, the spore masses that are borne on dead 
hollyhock leaves which are permitted to remain on the ground also carry the 
fungus through the winter and infect the new leaves in the spring. On the 
mallow the parasite goes through much the same sort of cycle, and if these weeds 
are permitted to grow near hollyhocks, the parasite will spread to the latter plants. 

The prevention and control of hollyhock rust thus depends upon using seed 
that came from disease-free pods, upon the removal of plant refuse, and upon the 
eradication of the mallow weed. In beds that have suffered severe epidemics in 
the past it is also advisable to remove the first rusted leaves as they appear and to 
dust the plants with a fine grade of dusting sulphur. 

Finally, a plant may have no soul, but it is a living thing that in many in- 
stances has only been perpetuated and handed down through the centuries by 
the loving care and tender ministrations of countless generations of garden 
lovers. With the increase in population, not only of man but of cultivated 
plants, a bridge has been created whereby a parasite gains ready access from 
plant to plant and from garden to garden. It is this which largely accounts for the 
present-day epidemics of various plant diseases, epidemics which were ex- 
tremely rare or entirely unknown in former generations and which require added 
care for the proper growing of garden and ornamental plants. 
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BUDGETING THE GARDEN 


Continued from page 139 


placed along the driveway to hide it when viewed from inside the house, and 
another group to screen out the service yard. Periwinkle (Vinca minor) is 
planted under the lilac bushes around the entrance to serve as a ground cover 
where it would be difficult for grass to grow on account of the intense shade. 

Some of the perennials which were bought and propagated the first year are 
moved to their permanent locations, and additional plants are started in the 
propagating beds. Lily bulbs are planted in their permanent locations at the 
end of the flower border. Annuals are used for fillers and flowering effects in 
the border. 


SECOND-YEAR BUDGET 


Trees: Cornus florida (flowering dogwood) 4-5 feet tall........... $ 8.00 
Magnolia soulangeana (saucer magnolia) 4—5 feet tall....... 10.00 
Shrubs: Calycanthus floridus (sweetshrub) 3-4 feet tall............ 5.00 
Philadelphus lemoinei (Lemoine mockorange) 4-5 feet tall... 5.00 
Ligustrum ibota (Ibota privet) 2-3 feet tall ............... 5.00 
Pr IRIN Sin loa Gare are Sore wtnvetele cw acl eeaals 25.00 
PR ego cd ah, en Rane She cia wie neta e ah Wire ns 2.00 
DARN INI NM ht eta Str ENN ana we Va/s eeeusoaehs 15.00 
$75.00 


Third Year. By the third year the background or setting for the garden will 
have reached a stage of development to give the perennial border a chance to 
display its beauty, so this part of the garden may now receive the greatest 
amount of attention. These perennials should be set out in the border so as 
to give each plant the best possible display, the low in front and the tall 
ones behind. They should be placed so that there will be no clashes of colors 
and for continuous bloom over the entire season from early spring to fall. 

The plants which have been increasing in the cold frames and propagating 
beds can now be moved into their permanent location in the border, along with 
those purchased during the current year. A cutting garden is established for 
both annuals and perennials for use within the house, in order not to disturb 
the continuity of the border. 

During this year the budget allows for the erection of garden gates, one lead- 
ing to the side yard and the other between the garden and the propagating and 
cutting beds — the garden workshop. These are simple in design and have 
climbing roses trained over them. 


THIRD-YEAR BUDGET 


aS Sie ina SS a AE ere ye ere Oe A a EE EL $30.00 
ee aE NEN NED RE gee OAs ene Geely tig Bide sant oc ance Hee 2.00 
SHE, eR EI A Roane oe Ot Rd ee RPO ang OMe 3.00 
oy Le ES eae Sat, aan Oe PIPED eS te rae 30.00 
Lo ER SRS Be RES UCRTIN, tee DR aC en a eee ee 10.00 

$75.00 


Fourth and Succeeding Years. During the fourth and succeeding years, 
flagstones may be added where the wear on the grass is excessive, particularly 
around the garden gates and at the foot of the terrace steps. In the plan illus- 
trated, the terrace was first paved with concrete, with ample thought given to its 
proper drainage. When additional money is available, it is to be paved with 
flagstones that are shaped into rectangular blocks. These blocks will be placed 
in a thin mixture of concrete to hold them permanently in place. 

An unobtrusive fence, preferably one made of saplings, should enclose the 
drying yard or service area. 


FOURTH-YEAR BUDGET 
Reems MUR OTTO 5.0.4 soa. <r Sa Wa win Ae eae Rs $30.00 


SO aS ree, ee ers ee re eee 20.00 
WUE coos nt ene bie eas oegge anni wie sea Ga SNe ete 10.00 
RARE ite Neca tora ite Bade Fo Abe AWA wk SLO RRR 10.00 
RVR MIMNR lo oe ad eS is ah ante al a Mgemalee kee 5.00 

$75.00 


From time to time it will be found necessary to replace plants which may not 
be doing so well. Constant pruning to remove the dead and diseased wood of 
the trees and shrubs is necessary for the best results, and all of the plants will 
need constant care, spraying for pests and diseases, and pruning for size and 
shape. Plants need food as do any other living things, and the lawns, trees, 
shrubs, and borders should have an annual feeding of humus and plant food. 


Thus the garden can become a joy to behold as well as a pleasure to work 








A new residence in 
Dunthorpe, Portland, Ore. 
Architect, Jamison Parker, 
Portland. Shingled roof 
and siding stained with 
Cabot's Creosote Shingle 
and Wood Stains, Insu- 
lated with Cabot's Quilt. 





Re-staining Now 
May Save 
Re-shingling Next Spring 


One more winter may rot your unprotected shingles 
beyond repair. Why take a chance on this, when you can 
save them by staining now with Cabot's Creosote Shingle and 
Wood Stains? The pure refined Creosote, which constitutes 
over 60% of Cabot's Stains, is the best wood preservative 
known. Shingles stained with these stains are twice as durable. 
At the same time they beautify as well as preserve, and their 
soft, rich colors sink into the wood, giving a true “stain-effect” 
which cannot be imitated by any “painty” type of stain. 

“Twenty years ago I stained my house with your stain,” 
writes one user. “The wonderful color has lasted, notwith- 
standing our severe winters, and strong sunshine and salt air.” 


Let us send you a color card and full 
information now. Use coupon below. 


Cabot’s 


Creosote Shingle and Wood 


Stains 


Made by the Makers of CABOT’S COLLOPAKES for every paint use. 


taut bakes Ne 


Manufacturing Chemists 


141 MILK S"REET_.. 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Gentlemen: Please send me your Color Card and full information on Cabot's 
Creosote Shingle and Wood Stains. 

















o-_ its imposing Central Park location, just around the 
corner from New York’s Rue de la Paix, Essex House 
offers discriminating people a hotel home of Continental 
excellence. Distinctive suites, furnished or unfurnished, 
for one day’s occupancy or on yearly lease at most ad- 
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with. It can be made into a thing of lasting beauty which one can live in and 
live with at no great expense. However, it requires much care and training to 
become what we would have it be. Careful planning, proper selection of 
plants, and constant vigilance can accomplish this ultimate goal. 


A list of perennials and bulbs from which to choose is given here. 








Botanical Name | Common Name | Color | Height Season of Bloom 
Aconitum autumnele Autumn monkshood | Blue 3°-5’ Sept.—Nov. 
Ajuga genevensis Geneva bugle | Blue 6” May 
Althaea rosea Hollyhock Varied 4'-6' July 
Alyssum saxatile Goldentuft | Yellow i May, June 
Anchusa itelica Italian bugloss Blue 3°-4’ May, June 
Anemone japonica Japanese anemone | Violet, 2-3’ Sept.—Nov. 

| white 
Aauilegia var. Columbine | Varied | Q'-3' April-June 
Arabis alpina Alpine rockcress White 4” April, Mey 
Asclepias tuberosa Butterflyweed | Orange Qh’ July, August 
Aster var. Aster | Varied Q’-3’ Aug.-—Oct. 
Astilbe japonice Japanese astilbe | White | 1-1% May 
Campanula var. Bellflower Blue, 2’-3' June-August 
white, rose 
Centeurea montana Mountain-bluet Purple 1%’ June, July 
Cerastium tomentosum Snow-in-summer White 6” June, July 
Chrysanthemum, hardy ver. Chrysanthemum Varied | 2-4’ Oct.—Nov. 
Chrysanthemum leucanthemum,| Shasta daisy White 2 June-Sept. 
alaska | 
Convallaria majalis Lily-of-the valley White 6"-9" May, June 
Coreopsis lanceolata Lance coreopsis Yellow | 2 June-Oct. 
Delphinium ver. Lerkspur Blue | Q-4' June-Sept. 
Dianthus var. Pinks Red, pink | 1-2’ May, June 
Dicentra spectebilis Bleedingheert Rose 1%’ April-June 
Digitalis purpurea Common foxglove | Varied | 4'-5' June, July 
Gaillardia aristate Common perennial | Yellow, 6” June-Nov. 
gaillardia | red 
Geranium sanguineum Bloodred cranesbill| Red | 1%’ June-Sept. 
Gypsophile paniculata Babysbreath White 2’ June, July 
Hemerocallis var. Daylily Orange, | 2’-3' June, July 
yellow | 
Heuchera sanguinea Coralbells Red | 14%’ July 
Hoste ver. Plantainlily White, | Q' July, Aug. 
blue | 
Iberis sempervirens Evergreen cendytuft} White | 6 April, May 
Iris var. Iris Varied | 2-3’ April-June 
Lilium ver. Lily Varied | 3-4’ May-Sept. 
Linum perenne Perennial flax Blue | 144’ June-August 
Lobelia cardinalis Cardinalflower | Scarlet ' 9-3’ Ausg., Sept. 
Myosotis scorpioides True forget-me-no Blue 6'-9" y 
Paeonia var. Peony | Varied | 2-3’ May, June 
Papaver ver. Poppy Veried | 17-3’ May-Ausust 
Phlox var. Phlox White, 3’-6" April, May 
| red, rose 
Pyrethrum roseum Painted lady | Varied 1Y%'-2' June 
Renunculus acris fore-pleno Tall buttercup Yellow 4 June 
Salvie azurea Azure sage | Blue - Aus., Sept. 
Sedum var. Sedum | Pink, 6-12” May-August 
| yellow 
Tradescantiea virginiana Virginia spiderwort Purple 2’ June-Oct. 
Verbena venosa Tuber verbena | Purple ely June-Sept. 
Veronice ver. Speedwell | Blue, pink | 2’-4’ June-Oct. 
Viola Jersey Gem Viola | Violet | 8” May-Oct. 





ANEMONE, FLOWER OF THE WIND 


Continued from page 141 





anemone. A. caroliniana or A. decapetala is a foot tall, native to our prairies. 
The little white flowers well above the foliage are not of much show, and the 
big blobs of woolly seed heads later are fully as noticeable. A. parviflora, 
A. multifida, A. hudsoniana, A. magellanica, and others are less than a foot 
tall, native to Canada or Patagonia. They grow well enough, even from seed, 
but their contribution to the shaded rock garden is foliage and seed heads. 


Two or three American species look like the Japanese in height and amount 
of foliage. These are the thimbleweeds. In June, instead of flowers they have 
long green cylindrical cones with five tiny greenish sepals at the bottom. Per- 
haps it is some kind of coneflower, but it has big anemone foliage. Our more 
common one is A. cylindrica, blooming in May and June. In August there 
are long cylinder clusters of cottony down, which have given it its local name 
of ‘old maid's frizzes.'. Blooming a few weeks later, into July, is A. virginiana, 
with the seed head thicker, more like a thimble. There are more of these, but 
except in the wildest wild garden they are a waste of space. Perhaps somebody 
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could make hybrids of these with the Japanese or the showy ones of May. If 
only they had petals they would be good flowers. 

Another group, blooming in May, but really like the big ones of autumn, 
save of smaller scale, is meadow anemone (A. canadensis or A. pennsylvanica, 
for it sells under both names). This is more than a foot tall, with several three- 
parted leaves in groups of three, and big white flowers, several on long stems. 
This is native to all our Northern woods, and extremely easy to grow. So well 
does it thrive that a small group is soon a mass of several yards. It is the one 
species that spreads very readily, and should be kept far from weak and tiny 
neighbors. It is wonderful for wild gardens, or in the border among such stout 
plants as peonies, which it cannot harm. Because it is easily grown, nobody 
wants it, but it always has plenty of flowers, and for this willingness to bloom 
alone it should be planted everywhere. A. narcissiflora is from Europe, and 
the white flowers are in a big loose cluster. Both these have wide flat seeds, 
without tails or down, and thus show relation to buttercup and clematis. 


In my elimination study of anemone | have decided to plant much of A. 
pulsatilla in all its forms, and its sister species if they will grow as well. The 
European wood anemone and sisters A. blanda and A. apennina must be in my 
woods. In the spring border | want A. sylvestris, and A. ranunculoides is better 
than Adonis vernalis. Then for wild spots | choose A. canadensis, to get real 
results with no effort. More than these | do not seem to need, until summer has 
cooled off and the tall kinds of autumn appear. 


EXTENDING THE SEASON 





Until the Orient was searched for flowers, the anemone season stopped with 
the thimbleweeds. But now the genus reaches its climax in September. There 
are several related species, but only the Japanese anemone (A. japonica) is at 
all common yet. No description of this is necessary; in height alone it is unlike 
any species of spring or summer, while the blooming period is most unusual. 
The first criticisms of this plant that it had poor purple colors and bloomed rather 
late in September have been stilled by the many seedlings. The old tall kinds 
that did not prepare to bloom until frost had nearly killed them have been re- 
placed by earlier dwarfer kinds that really bloom in early September. The 
flowers vary greatly in size, number of ‘petals,’ and shape, imitating peonies in 
form, from pure single to semi-double, frilled, quilled, and full rose form. The 
difficulty of these forms is that they are not always true to description when 
received. Try to get some of the following, choosing the earliest types for 
Northern gardens: Alice, rose pink, single; Brilliant, rosy crimson, single; 
Buhler Kind, double white, very early; Coup d'Argent, white, double; Kriem- 
hilde, deep pink, double, late; Lorely, delicate rose, single; Louise Uhink, 
pure white, large; Lady Ardilaun, white, single; Lady Gilmour, pale pink, 
single; Max Vogel, rose pink, double; Mount Roae, deep pink, double; 
Prince Henry, deepest rose, double, very early, dwarf; Queen Charlotte, 
clear pink, semi-double; Richard Arends, shell-pink, semi-double; Stuttgardia, 
dark pink, semi-double; and Whirlwind, pure white, very double, very late. 

These make wonderful cut flowers, perhaps the best that autumn offers. 
They should not require staking, but often in windy places they should be 
supported. The one factor in the culture of these plants is temperament. Ap- 
parently in their native Japan they are woodland flowers, for our hot dry sum- 
mers take the life out of the plants. They are wholly hardy, but wet winters rot 
the roots, and spring planting only is advised. In some gardens they do not 
grow at all well, while again they seem as easy as weeds. A soil with some 
leaf mould is suggested, much summer moisture, but little winter wetness, and 
shade from the sun of midday. Try them on the north or west sides of buildings 
or walls, and cover well with dry leaves in winter. 


A CHINESE GEM 





A sister species, grapeleaf anemone (A. vitifolia), is offered as plants and 
seeds, and also its variety, tomentosa. All that | have tried to date seem to be 
just A. japonica. But the gem of all is Chinese anemone (A. hupehensis). 
available from many nurseries as plants, and easily raised from seed. It is not 
over two feet tall, the pinkish flowers appearing in August, completing a month 
of bloom before frost. A red form is now offered. It is very hardy, seeds itself, 
and divides readily. It is not too big for a large rock garden. If you like the 
big Japanese you will want this little sister. 
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“Poor Splendid Wings’ 
is the story of Dante 
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an intensely interesting 
record and one of high 
literary merit. 


0 
at all booksellers 
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les safer and 
more economical to put 






than to buy 
a‘cheap | 
rug cushion! | 






x HEN “bargain pads” 
mat down and form lumps — 
feet scuff against the lumps—and 
rugs wear out SOONER. 

So it’s better to put the dollar 
bills under the rug in the first place, 
or else, insist on the cushion-of-no- 
regrets—Ozite. This famous cushion 
will give even your old rugs a glo- 
rious softness—will make them wear 
twice as long. 


Be Sure It’s GENUINE Ozite 


Some stores may offer you imitations. But 
don't be talked out of Ozite’s 3 exclusive 
features (protected by patents) that imita- 
tors can only envy: 1 ‘‘Ozonizing’’ which 
removes the musty odor that makes bar- 
gain pads so objectionable on damp days. 
a a that &i//s moth larvae. 3. 
Spring-felted construction that has special 
adhesive center for greater strength and 
durability. Tell the salesman you won't 
accept imitations. Get genuine Ozite with 
its GUARANTEE OF SATISFACTION. 


© Genuine Ozite now comes in 2 weights—Gold 
Tape Ozite (heavier weight) and Silver Tape 
Ozite (lighter weight) — identical in quality. Look 
for name impressed in the fabric. Sold wherever 


rugs and carpets are sold. 
aPaat ad 


RUG CUSHION 
There is only one 
*“Oxite.’’ Look for 
this trade-ma ‘ 






REE SAMPLE: 


!SEND FOR 


: CLINTON CaRPET COMPANY 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago 
Please send me a sample of new improved 3 
Ozite Rug Cushion, and your free booklet. ! 
“Facts You Should Know About the Care of * 
Rugs and Carpets.”” ‘ 
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These finest of Daffodils 


grow better every year 


Planted outdoors, Dreer’s Narcissi or Daffodils need little 
attention, the clumps usually multiplying and giving larger 
and finer results each year. The Giant Trumpet sorts are the 
showiest of all, and are easily grown indoors or out. In addi- 
tion to the following, Dreer’s offer 7 other giant sorts — 12 in 
all. Olympia, strong growing, free flowering, even larger and 
richer in color than the well-known Emperor, $2.25 per doz., 
$15 per 100. Robert Sydenham, flowers averaging 5 inches 
across, wide overlapping perianth of clear yellow, and wide, 
frilled golden yellow trumpet, $2.25 per doz., $15 per 100. Van 
Waveren’s Giant, regarded the largest Narcissus, primrose 
yellow perianth and immense bright yellow trumpet, $2.50 
per doz., $17.50 per 100. Emperor, one of the finest Daffodils, 
large yellow trumpet and wide overlapping primrose perianth, 
$1.50 per doz., $11 per 100. Empress, one of the best bicolors, 
snow-white perianth and trumpet of rich yellow, serrated and 
flanged at the edges, $1.50 per doz., $11 per 100. 


Collections of Giant Trumpet Narcissi — 
3 each of Dreer’s 12 giant sorts — 36 bulbs — 
$5.25; 6 of each sort — 72 bulbs — $10; 12 of 
each sort — 144 bulbs — $19; 25 of each sort — 
og — $36. All prices postpaid anywhere 
in U.S. 


HENRY A. DREER 


Dept. H 1306 Spring Garden Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














PROPERTY PROTECTION PAYS! 


As a home owner you naturally take every precaution to 
preserve the beauty of your home —to protect it against 
unwarranted intrusion. 

Has it ever occurred to you just how much extra PRI- 
VACY and protection a FENCED home enjoys? 

: Stewart fences of Iron or Chain Link Wire assure privacy 
and impart a finished touch to the home-scape setting. 


Write for fence literature and ad- 
dress of local Stewart Sales Office. 
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“Undoubtedly one of the most delightful 
books of personal experience that has yet 
been written about China.” 


e — Pearl S. Buck, author of 
iii “The Good Earth.” 


The House of Exile 
By NORA WALN 


Nora Waln, Philadelphia Quakeress, lived for many years in The House 
of Exile as an adopted daughter of the Lin family. Her account of life 
in the household of these landed aristocrats brings to you a China of 
| which you have never read. You'll enjoy every page of it. ($3.00) 










With frontispiece in full color and 15 illustrations in 
black-and-white by C. LeRoy Baldridge 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS @_ 8 Arlington Street, Boston 























STILL TIME TO REMODEL ECONOMICALLY 


Continued from page 151 


are no stairs to the attic, or room for them, you can install disappearing ones. 
Rooms in the roof which have headroom at the roof side of four feet five inches 
to five feet are perfectly satisfactory if the roof pitches. The steeper the pitch, 
the lower you may start the room. To get light into the attic, plan dormers on the 
roof slopes and windows in the gable ends. If the roof pitch prevents any such 
treatment, it is not impossible to raise the roof pitch. Flat roofs can easily be 
roofed over with pitched roofs and much space gained. Such changes as these 
involve the general appearance of the house, and an owner should secure an 
architect's help in such planning. 

Nearly every house, even where the third floor is now used, will provide 
closet and drawer spaces in the eaves. Baths may often be tucked in the eaves by 
building a dormer window to light the lavatory. Playrooms can be installed in 
the attic at little expense, or a sewing-room, cedar closet, or trunk room. 


Existing open porches that serve only for a few months a year may be made to 
function all year round if a removable wood enclosure is built for winter use. 
Porches adjacent to the living-room may be enclosed to provide a greatly en- 
larged living-room. Such enclosures may be built of windows over a permanent 
wood or plaster wainscot; or they may be built of removable panels with win- 
dows in them, so constructed that in summer they can be completely removed 
and screens erected in their place. 











Bearing tions — that is, those which support a wall above or beams 
—should not be removed unless some provision is made to carry the load 


If none of the methods above suggested will yield space for your require- 
ments, possibly a replanning of your house will convert waste space into useful 
rooms. Large halls, too-deep closets, oversize rooms, are convertible if the 
partitions holding them are not main bearing partitions. Bearing partitions are 
those carrying loads, such as floor beams, roof beams, or partitions from over- 
head to bearings below. These can be moved, but involve greater expense, 
because beams must be installed to carry the load. 

If your existing building has no waste space available, then ‘an addition is 
needed to provide extra room. It is impossible to suggest what form such an 
addition should take, as much depends upon the size of your lot, the orientation 
for views, wind, and sun. Wings added to the ends of the house are less likely 
to darken existing rooms. L or T wings may be formed on larger houses by 
adding a wing at the end or centre; and on larger additions the plans may be- 
come a U, or completely closed court. Existing low wings may be built up one 
floor to provide more second-floor rooms. 


The possibilities for additions are numerous and cannot be determined until 
architectural studies have been made to see just what the new mass will be, what 
windows are blocked, and whether such connections can be made with the old 
house without an undue amount of space being sacrificed for halls. 


Another way to obtain additional space is to move an existing building such 
as a shed, barn, or garage, which may either be on your property or be pur- 
chased near by, against the house. Even a neighboring house that offers a bar- 
gain may prove a good buy for this purpose. Moving is not such an expensive 
process if no new cellar need be dug. In additions of this type, make sure that 
the floor levels of the old and new buildings can be joined without steps that 
will project into the ceiling below. 
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To make your house more comfortable and convenient for a family decreasing 
in size is much simpler than finding more room. You may rearrange the parti- 
tions to provide more ample rooms; build a dressing-room or boudoir out of a 
small bedroom, or make one closet out of two. The garage may be made larger 
by sacrificing some part of the first floor, or, if the garage is now separated from 
the house, it might be brought under the main roof and the old garage used for 
tools, planting, and storage. 

Alterations should be compared with the cost of a new house in terms of 
cubic-foot costs. New work to-day is being built for from thirty cents to forty- 
five cents per cubic foot. Figure the actual volume of your house from basement 
floor to and including the roof; add half of the volume of your open porches; 
then multiply this by the cubic-foot cost. This amount can be compared with the 
estimates for your alterations. 

Remodeling and altering may bring you comfort, convenience, and a good- 
looking home for a fraction of the cost of a new house. Later, from money 
wisely spent in our present market, the new house may result. 


HOUSECLEANING YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY 


By DOROTHY M. POWER 


Do you remember those erstwhile weeks of housecleaning? Can you see as 
clearly as | do the white fur rug (the prize possession) undergoing its annual 
corn-meal treatment on the lawn; the rubber plant in its fifteen-inch pot being 
moved out of doors for the day, its hard leathery leaves to be washed with warm 
soapy water, and just before its return to the house the administration of the 
yearly dose of castor oil; the rectangular spot on the living-room wall where 
hung the ‘Mill Stream’ with mother-of-pearl inlayed water effects; and the two 
oval spots occupied by ‘Cupid Asleep’ and ‘Cupid Awake,’ those oval and 
square green spots the only indication that the crépe wallpaper, now a mellow 
tan, was ever a sharp dark green in color? 

That horrible week in the spring when the whole world, without any warning, 
or so it seemed, was cleaning house is still a vivid memory. Mother said she 
hated it, but as she charged in day after day | often wondered if there was n't 
a certain satisfaction gained that she would n't have missed for the world. Six 
days of lifting, cleaning, scrubbing, scouring, and polishing, working up to the 
climax usually reached about six o'clock on Saturday, when she went to the wall 
telephone, called her best friend (the number was 11 ring 26), and announced, 
Oh, so casually, that she was through, through for another year. 


How very different to-day. Now the summertime sees the major changes 
made, the ceilings refinished, the walls repainted, new wallpaper hung, new 
electric outlets installed. The curtains, slip covers, and even the upholstered 
furniture has traveled to the cleaners, and by the fifteenth of October we are 
again settled ready for another winter season in a spic-and-span house. Few 
children of to-day know anything about the old upheaval that was houseclean- 
ing. What little is done in the house is done while they are at camp or the 
seashore. 

It is fun to be back again, beginning a new season in a clean, sweet-smelling 
house. The brass fire irons have a positively satinlike sheen, accentuated no 
doubt by the vivid memory of the old wrought-iron ones we have popped corn 
over all summer. The last picking of the tomato-red zinnias from the country 
garden is doubly lovely against clean curtains. The furniture glows pleasantly 
with its polished surfaces; the rugs are shades lighter than we remembered them. 
Ghosts of cleaning agents, disinfectants, and moth preventives linger in the air, 
trying to convey to us how hard they have worked for us to accomplish this 
Cleanliness that is so gratifying. 

And then what? Alas, October's bright blue weather cannot last forever. 
The thermometer drops too many degrees to be ignored, and one moming 
every house, every apartment, every hotel, every store, belches forth clouds of 
dirty, oil-laden smoke — millions of particles of trouble creeping into every 
cranny and crevice. You are aghast to find that the white bedroom paper is 
taking on a decidedly grayish tinge, that the subtle lime tint in the living-room 
is acquiring sooty streaks. Thus, although the house begins its most important 
season as clean as we can make it, the real problem of the modern housekeeper 
is to combat this onslaught of dirt by as many tricks as possible, and try to keep 
the standard of cleanliness high without all the upsetting of routine that is 
usually associated with housecleaning. Following are some of the ways that | 
have found most helpful to maintain the cleanliness achieved: — 


When a room is being repainted, especially if you use a delicate color or one 
of the new white tones, have the painter do a finish coat on the window sills 
and the muntins of the windows in colorless shellac. As a rule this will not add 
to the expense if you think to mention it when discussing the work. If the 
windows have this treatment the daily dusting really wipes the dirt off instead 
of grinding the soot into the pores of dull-finished paint. This is particularly 





NEW MODELS for the 
NEW DEAL! 


Dvurine the depression, Telechron 
kept clock quality high. Telechron 
Clocks ran quietly and faithfully 
—good times and bad. 

Now, with better times, Tele- 
chron brings a rich range of new 
models. Clever case with novel 

= features. In every 

fi | one, the same silent, 

self-starting preci- 

sion that has dis- 

tinguished Telechron 

since modern electric 
time began. 






Prices are reason- 
able now, may be 
higher soon. See a 
dealer near you, be- 
fore your old clock 
stops again! 

WarrEN TELECHRON Co. 
Ashland, Massachusetts 


Bullfinch is a half-size 
banjo, 20%” high. Ma- 
hogany case, colored glass 
panels. 





(Reg. U. S, Pat. Off. by Warren Telechron Co.) 


SELF-STARTING ELECTRIC CLOCKS 








RESIDENCE 
ELEVATORS 


Men and women of all ages can now avoid 
the discomforts and dangers of stair-climb- 
ing. The dread and terror is removed; 
ascent and descent is made with pleasure 
and in safety. 


INCLIN-ATOR 


Easily installed on existing stairway, without 
cutting or defacing stairs; folds against wall 
when not in use. Finished to match woodwork. 
Electrically operated. 


—— 


é 9? 
Elevette 

Installed in stairwell or other convenient place. 
Will carry medium-size wheel-chair and pas- 


senger. Electric operation. 
For complete information and name of 
nearest representative address 


INCLINATOR COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
1412 Vernon St., Harrisburg, Pa. 


z Originators and Manufacturers of 
Simplified Electric Passenger Lifts for Homes 




















Old * 
COPNY 


IN STERLING SILVER 





Sterling 


THE WATSON COMPANY 
47 WATSON PARK 
ATTLEBORO, MASS. 
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useful in bedrooms where the windows are open all night and there is a per- 
petual accumulation of dust and dirt. 








Wallpaper cleaner has been on the market for some time, but | find very few 


people who seem to know about it or who have tried it. It is inexpensive, and 
ae a8 is bought in a tin. It is of a putty-like consistency and is nothing short of magic. 
\ uU S It will not remove stains or deep blemishes, but is designed primarily to remove 


sooty dirt. This same cleaner works like a charm on glazed-chintz curtains. 
‘ 4 Unhook them and put them flat on the floor and apply the cleaner as directed 
make the promise of Spring flow- on the can. You will be amazed at the way the curtains revive under this treat- 
ers an actuality. Purchase them ment. This cleaner, too, may be used on paper lamp shades that are not pleated. 
now in generous quantity for Sep- It also works wonders on a plain painted wall, but | found that greatest care had 
to be used on these, for if you allow the cleaner to become too soiled it is apt 
to leave streaks. The cleaners for this purpose cost about twenty-five cents a 
can, so it is not extravagant to be lavish in their use. 


This tag 


tember and October planting in 
border, bed, rock garden or natu- 
ralized setting. Your garden will 
awaken to the pastel or gay color- 
ing of their blooms. 


Narcissus Bath’s Flame 
Narcissus Mme. de Graaf 
Narcissus Mrs. R. O. Backhouse 
Crocus Kathleen Parlow 
Crocus purpurea grandiflora 
Hyacinthus Lady Derby 
Hyacinthus Yellow Hammer 
Hyacinthus Enchantress 
Hyacinthus King of the Blues 
Colchicum speciosum 
Camassia leichtlini 

Eranthis Hyeinalis 
Galanthus byzantinus 
Mertensia virginica 


CLEANING UPHOLSTERY 





There is an excellent fluid cleanser for delicate upholstered furniture. You 
know the kind of spots that are made when the careless guest trails caviar about 
or flips a mayonnaise sandwich on to the arm of the very best damask-covered 
chair? This cleaner was made for the showroom use of one of the best makers 
of furniture in the country. Gradually the people selling furniture heard about 
it, and now it is available through your decorator. A word of warning, though. 
If you are the type who can never remove a spot from a dress without leaving a 
large white ring, or roughing up the material and leaving a permanent mar, do 
not toy with the idea that this is an easy way out for you. It is fussy work at best 
and should only be approached with utmost patience, clean cloths, and a 
willingness to tackle the spot as if your arm were attached to the ceiling by a 
wire which kept pulling your hand away from the spot being cleaned. Rub 





BREEDER TULIPS | lightly and briskly in a circular manner, using plenty of cleaner, and keep at it 
| Tulip Bacchus until it is dry if you would avoid the dreaded ring. If you are not the spot- 
Tulip Prince of Orange removing type, do not attempt it. 


Old sheer glass curtains that your cleaner will tell you won't stand another 
cleaning may be made to serve months longer than normally by cleaning them 


COTTAGE TULIPS 
Orinoka draperies are Tain Ellen Will thus. Put them in an old pillowcase with a generous application of French chalk. 
eaitiful. luxurious. ex- ed es nn ‘a mott Let them stay overnight, or two or three days if possible. Brush lightly with a 
; aw John Ruskin soft brush. Most of the dirt will leave with the chalk, especially if soiled with 

quisitely designed your Tulip Mrs. Moon dust only 
eee Oe Sake will Gop pox Z | Another aid is rather fun to use. It is called a magic scratch remover, and is 
that.) But they are sternly BULBS FOR THE ROCK GARDEN to be had in all the common finish colors — walnut, maple, mahogany, and so 
Sractical. too. Orinoka Muscari azureus on. Any surface mar can be obliterated in a jiffy with one of these. | find them 
Ditect oO . Crocus susianus particularly useful for fixing the two or three inches of table or chair leg nearest 

ghey ee ae Tulip clusiana the floor — that particular portion of each piece of furniture that gets banged 
not fade, for their beauti- Tulip kaufmanniana by the vacuum cleaner or dry mop. 
ful colors are yarn-dyed Tulip greigi 

~ . e x. . é ae 
by a special process, and Chinodoxa luciliae ra 
are- guaranteed, unequiv- 
DARWIN TULIPS 

ocally, by the small tag ae 
: ‘ : lulip Afterglow HY ABOUT YOUR VACUUM CLEANER 
attached to every bolt. Tulip City of Haarlem 
Look for this tag. In the Tulip Melicette 


Tulip La Tulipe Noire 
Tulip Helen Wills 


end, it may mean more Right here let me say that | hope you have an up-to-date vacuum cleaner, 
one of the accepted good ones that almost think for you. Not only do they 


to you than the amount 
suck dust out, but they will turn about and blow moth preventive in. There are 





your investment EARLY TULIPS lots of tricks to this household machine which | won't attempt to list. But one 
e Tulip White Hawk idea that | used might be helpful to others. When | finally decided upon the 

@) k Tulip De Wet machine best suited to my needs | had the salesman give the maid the same 
| n Oo © | Tulip Rose Luisante lesson which he had given me on the use and care of the machines. There is 











no point in having the best machine, with ten or more attachments, if they are 
left unused in the original box. 


pais your einai fren cnr bani ee aie Moisture-proof bags to snap on your overhangings at night will lengthen the 


























2 ge inhaet eo ade asst meng aemecus life of your curtains immeasurably. A friend of mine has kept the delicate blues 
eae ee, Mod: Sebiage and pinks of invaluable old brocade on a French bed as clean and fresh as new 
soca ee mas with slip covers of Argentine cloth which are put on every night. Also just 
May we send you a complimen i such little things as having a complete set of mops and brushes for each floor of 
jaan a Steunaek tate ore READERS SERVICE BUREAU the house save the skuffs and scars that the carrying of such paraphernalia is apt 
183 Madison Ave., New York 8 Arlington Street, Boston to produce. 
- ‘oe erg led syle OEE EP ee Shs a Ae And so it goes. No doubt you have your own pet ways of fighting dust and 
anal Hormeny.” = dirt, the quelling of which takes so much thought and time. Even the Old Dutch 
Name I oe re es ae aS oct girl who has been chasing dirt all her advertising life does n't laugh very much 
Street 10-33 while doing it. But approached in the right manner some of these devices are 
City State a rather fun and do more than repay the effort involved by the feeling of satis- 
cusconssas faction gained in keeping the clean house clean. 
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WHAT SHALL I PLANT? 


By DOROTHEA K. HARRISON 


Tulip Ambrosia (Figure 1), May 
flowering, has the distinction of being 
a flower of various shades which 
carries well outdoors. Its name is 
appropriate, for it has a rosy suffusion 
over an orange flower, — a rich color 
combination of yellow, pale terra 





Fig. 1 


cotta, orange, lilac, and rose, — such 
as is seen in some roses. It may be 
used to blend with pale yellows or 
set against a background of neutral 
blue Phlox divaricata. It is about 25” 
high, and you will be agreeably sur- 
prised in the perfume borne from its 
ambrosial cup. The bulbs are $1.00 a 
dozen, or $7.00 a hundred, and cash 
orders are prepaid ++ Breck’s, 85 State 
Street, Boston. 


Do you know the new daylilies 
(Hemerocallis), the Betscher hybrids? 
If not, there is a treat in store for you. 
These hybrids extend their bloom 
through July and August, thus pro- 
longing the season, as the common 





Fig. 2 


lemon daylily blooms in May and 
June. The Gem— about 3’ high, 
orange yellow—comes first in 
June and July; Modesty, a cream 
yellow, and a special favorite of mine 
for its fragrance, comes next in July 
and stands 3’; Cressida, but 2’ 
high, has showy red-orange flowers in 


July and August; and Mrs. W. H. 


Wyman (Figure 2), one of the last 
to bloom, is 4’ high and is dis- 
tinguished by light lemon-yellow 
flowers of a shade that goes well with 
other colors. They do well when set 
out in September and are quite 
versatile in their habitat. Good-sized 
plants of every variety are $1.60 each, 
plus postage + Bay State Nurseries, 
North Abington, Massachusetts. 


If you wish to show your ability as a 
horticulturist, try the rare Shortia 
galacifolia, Oconee-bells (Figure 3). 
It is an evergreen perennial with 
galax-like leaves, as the name im- 
plies. The delicate white flowers 
come out in earliest spring. A native 
of the mountains of North Carolina, 
you must give it an acid soil with 
plenty of humus and leaf mould — 
that is, a good woodsy place where 
the ground is rich. A good laurel or 
thododendron bed is just the place 
for it. It has an interesting history — 
it was collected first by the French 
Botanist Michaux in 1788 and was 
not rediscovered until almost a cen- 
tury later. Clumps are obtainable for 





Fig. 3 


60 cents each, $5.40 for ten; trans- 
portation extra + Harlan P. Kelsey, 
Inc., East Boxford, Massachusetts. 


The redvein enkianthus (Figure 4) 
I can describe in one word—‘ele- 
gant.’ It will appeal to those who can 
see beyond blatant show and who 
appreciate subtle beauty in plants. 
It is a deciduous shrub belonging to 
the heath family, which makes it a 
good companion for laurel, rhodo- 
dendron, or azaleas. It grows slowly, 





Fig. 4 




















Tulipa Clusiana. 
The lovely Lady 
Tulip. One of the 
sweetest little 
wild tulips for 
the rockery. 12 
for $.85. 100 for 
6.25. 





TULIPS ~ At Tempting Prices 


ON'T mistake us. We are not 

saying our prices are the low- 
est you can find. They never can be 
because we always import the best. 
But as long as we can remember, 
never have we been able to secure 
direct from Holland, such fine 
heavy bloom-filled bulbs, for such 
pocketbook-smiling prices. 


Makes it possible for you to 
buy more bulbs and better bulbs, 


and still spend no more money. 


Send for our catalog. Make your 
selections at once. Get your order in 
while stocks are still complete. Or, 
if it is difficult for you to select, not 
knowing the good new varieties, do 
like hundreds of others, send five or 
ten dollars or as much as you incline, 
and see why people “‘swear by 
Wayside."’ Wayside’s guarantee is 
back of everything you buy. 




















32 Mentor Avenue 
Owners: Elmer H. Schultz and J. J. Grullemans 
AMERICA’S FINEST PLANTS AND BULBS 


Mentor, Ohio 















Flowers 


that will make your garden 
smile all summer should be 


planted this fall 


Most hardy plants are happiest when moved 
in the tall—and show it by giving flowers 
freely the following summer. Fall planting is 
always best for Roses — they get settled in the 
new home during winter and are ready to ‘“‘do 
business’? when warm days come in spring. 

These newer Roses, good Hardy plants and 
rare Tree Peonies can be sent to you within a 
week or two, so you can get them in the garden 
before the ground freezes. 


A HUNDRED 
HARDY PLANTS $20 
For Garden Borders Delivered 
Bloom from July to November 


8 Achillea filipendulina, Parker's 
8 Hardy Asters, Barr's Pink 
10 Echinacea purpurea 

8 Hardy Asters, Blue Gem 

8 Aconitum Fischeri 

8 Phlox, Border Gem 

10 Eupatorium coelestinum 

8 Phlox, H. B. May 

8 Potentilla, Panorama 

8 Erigeron Mesagrande speciosus grandiflorus 
8 Veronica longifolia subsessilis 

8 Plumbago Larpentae 

We are just mailing a special folder of Roses, Tree Peonies, 
hardy plants, and other interesting things. If you have not 
received a copy, write us, mentioning House Beautiful 


BOBBINK & ATKINS Rutherford, New Jersey 


Rare 
Hybrid Tea Roses 


A score and more of the new- 
est varieties (including Kath- 


erine Kordes, Max Krause, 
Trigo) from American and for- 
eign growers. You now have an 
opportunity to try others of 
recent introduction and equal 
fame. The full list is given in our 
new fall folder, and a special 
offer is made of 12 plants (your 
selection of varieties) for $10 
delivered. 
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Special Offer , 
MAY FLOWERING 


TULIPS 
Darwin —Breeder—Cottage 





(Can only be bought in Collections) 


Bronze Queen— Bronze. 

Clara Butt—Pink. 

Inglescombe Yellow— Yellow. 
Louis XIV—Purple and Bronze. 
Pride of Haarlem—Deep Rose. 
Cardinal Manning— Bronze -Violet. 
La Tulipe Noire—Black- Purple. 
Farncombe Sanders— Red. 
Painted Lady— White. 

Rev. Sekeale-Levender. 


€ 
DAFFODILS 


From our Mile Front Farm ... 
for border planting and cutting. 





Our New Fall Bulb Catalogue 
on request 


Cc. O. D. — CHECK — MONEY ORDER 


ee 


Sirmpp alte 


132-138 Church Street 
(Corner Warren Street) 
NEW YORK 
Branch Stores: 
Stamford, Conn. Englewood, N. J. Newark, N. J. 
White Plains, N.Y. Hempstead, L. I. 

















Giant long-stemmed —— in @ superb 
mixture of colors. Top size, guaranteed bulbs. 
26 for $1.00: 100 for $3. §. All postpaid. 





All best trumpet varieties—a delightful 
mixture. Large, round bulbs, guarant 
22 for $1.00; 100 for $4.50. All postpaid. 


Best colors mixed. Gorgeous sweet-scented 
flowers. Guaranteed bulbs. 14 for $1.00; 
100 for $7.00. att , Pd ofiars, id. 
All three of the 


ree or three of 
any one of the FY -00 offers. “for $2.75. 


The best guide to Fall planting. Tells all 

about Burpee’s bulbs, roots, shrubs, etc. This 

valuable Book is free. Write for it today. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 

365 Burpee Bidg. 


Philadelphia 
BURPEE*’S BULBS GROW 









Direct from our Dutch Bulb Farms 
ORDER NOW! .. DARWIN TULIPS 


Rainbow Mixture............ 2. 
To'Named Choice Varieties $2.98 per 100 
HYACINTHS 
5 Separately named colors......... $1.75 per 25 
NARCISSUS 
Choice Mixture for Naturalizing. ... $2.75 per 100 
Croc (Mixed 1 Grape 
Ryacintns; ¢ Chionodoxa;’ ace ia 
100 for $1. 
PLANT NOW... 1933 Agtema mo Mowertag Crocus 
ec Zonatus . 
ay tities eutheshios wie kuatae for 25: $3, = 


a 75 per dozen 
NEW BULD CA’ € ON REQUEST 


STASSEN FLORAL GARDENS, INC. 
BOX 26 


fees Roslyn Heights, L. I1., N. Y. 
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teased. Now Now you'll iow pearl tn tind easy easy to be successful 
with es starved, bac 


plants’ a like et. 


department a. | 


der direct. You, sarge results. For 
FREE os" Baa Bathe New ~z 7s ity. 








HARDY IMPROVED NUT TREES 
Early Bearing 

Ornamental and Commercial. American 

and English walnuts, (Northern 

varieties), hicans, shellbarks, hazels, fil- 

berts. Price sheet free. Literature 10c. 


JOHN W. HERSHEY 




















OD Nuticulturist 
Box 65A, Downingtown, Pa. 
VA PHLOX DIVARICATA Av 


SPRING DREAM 


Enchanting spring perennial of oe gray-blue. $4.00 
per dozen. Carriage collect. Catalog of a 
plants. Olive Belches, CHERRY MEADOW GARDE 
Framingham Centre, Massachusetts. 








Two lovely native mnials for the wild 
garden or alf-chady border 
MERTENSIA VIRGINICA 
$1.25 for 10, $2 for 25 (Add 
TLL GRANDIFLORUM 
85c for 10, 25 (Add postage) 


GRAY & COLE Ward Hill, Mass. 








FRAGRANT SHOWSELE. 
Styrax obassia 

N ber plan: best for thi: 

fan! ike Jim ag! many. bw sre Japanese 

Flowering Shrubs described in our Free Booklet. 

|\A. M. LEONARD & SON—Piqua, Ohio 
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CHANGE 
OF ADDRESS 


Subscribers are requested to 





send notices of change of 
address five weeks before 
they are to take effect. Old 
and new addresses must be 


given. 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
8 Arlington Street Boston 
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WHAT SHALL I PLANT? 


Continued from page 163 








reaching a height of 7’ after many October, when they should be 
years, though it eventually grows 
taller. Fairly upright in habit, the 
branches come out in whorls, which 
give it a style all its own. The flowers 
hang on thread-like petioles nodding 
their bell-like corollas, which are 
yellowish in color veined with red. 
They should be seen close to, so 
plant it near a path. In the autumn the 
narrow leaves flame in a rich red 
which makes the greenish fruit con- 
spicuous. A shrub 18’’-24” high is 
$2.50; 2’-3’, $3.50. Transportation 
extra + J. W. Adams Nursery Com- 


pany, Springfield, Massachusetts. 


planted 8” deep in soil with good 
humus. This depth is essential, as the 
bulbs are stem-rooting. Extra large 


The Asiatic sweetleaf (Symplocos 
crataegoides) in Figure 5 is not seen 
as often as it deserves. | should call it 
a medium-to-tall shrub, as it grows up 





Fig. 6 


bulbs are 75 centseach, $7.50 a dozen; 
strong flowering bulbs 50 cents, $5.00 
a dozen; postage extra + William N. 
Craig, Front and Federal Streets, 
Weymouth, Massachusetts. 


When all is said and done, flowering 
shrubs are satisfactory for recurring, 
dependable bloom year after year. 
The flowering quince (Figure 7) is 
one of the best for the year round 
because it does not grow too quickly 
and the branches have that smooth 
apple-tree look, good in winter, rather 
than the unkempt appearance of so 
many shrubs without their leaves. 





to 8’-10’ high and the spread is 6’-8’. 
The foliage is good and contrasts well 
with the white racemes when it blooms 
the end of May and into June. Its 
other name of turquoise berry is given 
it because the berries turn that color in 
September and stay on into Decem- 


ber. Like most deciduous shrubs it can 
be planted when it is ripened off by 
frost. Shrubs 2’-3’ are $1.50 each, 
$12.50 for ten; 3’-4’ $2:00 each, 
$15.00 for ten; transportation extra 
+ Andorra Nurseries, Inc., Chestnut 
Hill, Pennsylvania. 


Lilies are lovely, but like many 
lovely creatures not always depend- 
able. That is why | would sing the 
praises of Lilium hansoni (Figure 6); 
it is both beautiful and good. Experts 
say that it is among the six best lilies 
for this part of the world. It will do 
well in the border as companion to 
Delphiniums in light blue shades, 
such as Belladonna, since it blooms 
at the same time — the end of June 
into July. The fragrant flowers are a 
shade of yellow which has a touch of 
orange in it and are sprinkled with 
fine brown dots. The red-brown 
anthers add to the decorations. A 
place in partial shade keeps the color 
from fading. The bulbs are ready in 





Fig. 7 


Here | wish to speak of some varieties 
hard to come by, which will give you 
wide range of color to choose from. 
Chaenomeles japonica alpina has 
flowers of salmon hue and grows but 
21’ tall and 4’ across; C. lagenaria 
Baltzi, a bright cherry pink or cerise, 
grows 7’ tall; C. lagenaria simoni, but 
3’ high, is twice as broad and has 
fine deep red flowers much darker 
than the common flowering quince. 
Plants on their own roots 10’-15” 
high are $3.00 each, not including 
transportation -- Eastern Nurseries, 
Holliston, Massachusetts. 


RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD.N.H. 
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BRUEHL-BOURGES 


Church Hampers are 
so practical, beauti- 
fully made and 
decorated. So inex- 
pensive, too! Marine, 
with convenient tilt 
front, only $11.50. 
Others from $7.50. 














THE FORGOTTEN ROOM COMES INTO ITS OWN 


Charming, colorful ...new and practical... these inexpensive 
bathroom furnishings may be bought piece by piece 


Have you ever seen a lovelier bathroom? So practical. 
So colorful. So utterly new. So easy to duplicate in your 
own home with Church Ensemble Bathroom Fur- 
nishings. At last you can bring beauty into your bath- 
room piece by piece — knowing that each and all will 
match perfectly in color, finish and design. 

Charming Vanities for the dressing room, for the 
bath—dainty Beauty Boxes, graceful Bathroom Chairs, 


Benches and Stools, ever-so-useful Towel Stands, beau- 
tifully decorated Hampers, fascinating Mirrors, service- 
able Brackets and Shelves, convenient Cabinets and 
Tables. All beautifully designed by Lurelle Guild and cus- 
tom-built by Church—-makers of Church Seats—inachoice 
of seven color combinations. Now being presented by 
leading department and home furnishing stores in their 


Bath Shops. C. F. Church Co., 40 W. 40th St., New York. 


(Fah mullh 


BATHROOM FURNISHINGS 


Church Ensemble 
Bathroom Furnish 
ings are most reason- 
able. Shelves from 
gsc. Hampers from 
$7.50. The beautiful 
Bathroom Stool 
at left, only $2.95. 
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| STARTED SMOKING 
CAMELS FOURTEEN 
YEARS AGO 


MRS. ADRIAN ISELIN, Il 
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@ Before her marriage to the famous 

yachtsman whose “Ace” in the star 
class won the Bacardi cup in Cuba again 
this year, Mrs. Adrian Iselin, II was Made- 
leine L’Engle. She grew up in New Or- 
leans and the warmth and graciousness 
of the South is a definite part of her 
charm. She has an endless fund of enthu- 
siasm and can always manage time to 
work in her garden at East Williston, 
Long Island, or make a flying trip to her 
seaside place on the Massachusetts coast. 
Her interest in painting is keen and she 
is an ardent collector of first editions. Her 
wit makes her a delightful hostess and 
her Southern spoon bread is famous. She 
always serves Camel cigarettes. She wears 
vivid colors with great éclat. 
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CAMELS ARE MADE FROM FINER, MORE EXPENSIVE 
TOBACCOS THAN ANY OTHER POPULAR BRAND 


“I started smoking Camels fourteen years 
ago—and I like them just as much today as I 
did then,” says Mrs. Iselin with conviction. 

“There must be better tobacco in Camels be- 
cause they are mild without being flat and I 
never tire of their smooth, rich flavor. The way 
a carton of Camels gets smoked up over a week- 
end is amazing—practically everyone who stops 


Copyright, 1933, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 


in seems to prefer them.” Which is natural. 

Because their costlier tobaccos give steady 
pleasure, people don’t get tired of Camels. 
They are always mild and cool, never get on 
the nerves, no matter how many you smoke. 

Leaf tobaccos for cigarettes can be bought 
from 5¢ a pound to $1.00—but Camel pays the 
millions more that insure enjoyment. 








